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On and Around 
A Hitherto Unknown Indic Version 
of the Prajnia-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha 


in a Blockprint from Turfan 


Akira YUYAMA 
To Ellis Gene Smith in Celebration of his oth Birthday 


Prefatory: This was originally written several years ago, as | was invited to contribute a paper to a 
felicitation volume in bonour of Ellis Gene Smith ("Ogden UT 1936), Executive Director of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Resource Center (now in New York City). I sincerely wished to present it to the fond memory of 
Gene. In the first place it was planned to bring it out from Barcelona and later on from Dharamsala. 
Unfortunately, there bas been no sign of its appearance. In the meantime I have heard no response from the 
editors to my inquiry after it. It was nearly a couple of years ago that I asked them if I could demonstrate my 
friendship and gratitude to Gene with this bumble paper bere in much revised and enlarged form with a 
prefatory note in this connection. Silence must bave given consent to me. 


On this occasion I beg your pardon for expressing my personal sentiment to Gene in esteem hereinafter. I was 
first acquainted with him more than forty years ago. If I am not mistaken, Gene, a fully trained Tibeto- 
Mongolist, came from Seattle in 1964 on the Ford Foundation Fellowship to brush up bis Sanskrit and 
Buddbist research, whilst I was studying with Professors F. W. de Jong (Leiden 1921 ~ Canberra 2000) and 
F. B. 7. Kuiper (s-Gravenbage 1907 - Leiden 2003) at the Kern Institute in the University of Leiden from 
October 1963 to Fune 1965. In the northern summer of 1965 de Fong left Leiden for bis new assignment at 
the Australian National University in Canberra in the southern winter, and I was then appointed bis 
Research Assistant in South Asian and Buddhist Studies. In the meanwhile Gene continued to bring out a 
detailed and accurate descriptive catalogue of the Tibetan resources at the University of Washington m 
Seattle, which be had started in 1962. It was published in 1969, and bas since become a model which every 
bibliograpber in classical Tibetan literature meust follow: 


E. Gene Smith, University of Washington Tibetan Catalogue, Part I (in 2 vols.) (Seattle: University of 
Washington, 1969), 28 cm.: iii, 160 p.; 161-329 p. — Library of Congress Call Number: Z881.W3297 1969. 


Gene was then to follow us to Canberra for further studies. Several books important for bis research work in 
bis possession came with us from Leiden. On bis way, however, be made a stopover in India with a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, but remained in the capital city of New Delbi and never stepped on Australian 
soil. In 1968 Gene jotned the United States Library of Congress Field Office in New Delbi and served the 
Library of Congress for almost three decades. He moved to Jakarta in 1985, and in 1994 to Cairo until bis 
early retirement in 1997, when be became a consultant to establish the Himalayan and Inner Asian 
Resources (HILAR) of the Trace Foundation. In December 1999 Gene founded the Tibetan Buddbist Resource 
Center (TBRC) in Cambridge MA, and thereafter ran it, in addition to bis regular work with Wisdom 
Publications in Somerville-Boston. The Center has now moved to the city of New York. On the Board of 
Directors at present are leading scholars in the related fields, for example Janet Gyatso, Leonard van der 
Kuijp, and several others. 


In bis capacity as Field Director in New Delbi Gene established bis vital role and dedicated bimself on bebalf 
of specialists in relevant fields. He excavated a great many important rare works and bad them often 
reprinted (or sometimes microfilmed) for the sake of other specialists. As a result of bis untirmg endeavour, 
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not only numerous classical works but also modern publications have been rescued from eternal decay. A 
number of institutions in related fields throughout the world have recetved the accessions lists of the U. S. 
Library of Congress New Delbi Office edited under his direction. They continued for decades to inform us of 
publications in various languages from South Asia. 


To my great regret, be never showed himself on the Terra (In)cognita Australis. But, to the pleasure of those 
scholars engaged in related fields of study, they must have doubtlessly benefited from the services of bis office 
and many of them must bave further enjoyed his appropriate expert advice in addition to his kind personal 
hospitality on their visits. Among them Tibetologists must bave learned a great deal from bis encyclopaedic 
knowledge. Being absolutely busy in bis office work, be nonetheless managed to write a number of 
indispensable introductions and remarks on various classical Tibetan texts. It is therefore a great pleasure to 
see seventeen among them written for the period of more than thirty years published collectively in book form: 
FE. Gene Smith, Among Tibetan Texts: History and Literature of the Tibetan Plateau, ed. Kurtis R. Schaeffer 


with a foreword by Jeffrey Hopkins (= Studies im Indian and Tibetan Buddbism) (Somerville MA / Boston: 
Wisdom Publications, 2001), xiii, 384 p. — ISBN 0-86171-179-3 / LC Call Number: BQ7674.S65 2001. 


Those who wish to learn of Gene’s scholarsbip, personality and life until now, apart from my private 
appraisal, are recommended to further read the foreword, preface by the author himself and introduction by 
the editor of this book. In it are appended impeccably careful and courteous bibliographies and index. 


In 1961 a public law numbered 480, i.e. PL480, was enacted in the United States Congress. In order to 
repay wheat purchase debts India agreed to supply multiple sets of publications to some twenty American 
research centres through this programme. In 1968 when Ellis Gene Smith started working at the New Delbi 
Field Office of the U. S. Library Congress, thousands of tmportant, and often rare, classical Tibetan texts 
came under bis scrutiny. They were collected from all over the Indian sub-continent for the next two decades 
under bis supervision. 

The Institute for the Advanced Studies of World Religions (LASWR) in Stony Brook NY under the direction 
of Richard A. Gard undertook a project to microfilm the University of Pennsylvania Library Collection of 
those rmprints. This LASWR microfiche edition was made available to serious research libraries throughout 
the world. PL480 bas thus become a synonym for Gene’s name among scholars in related fields of study in 
every corner of the globe. 


Soon after that, most probably sometime in 1979, I felt it necessary to make a simple usable catalogue of this 
enormous corpus of Tibetan literature. This idea met the approval of Professor Musashi TACHIKAWA (iZ/!/ 
ime), then at Nagoya, who launched a project to draw up the basic arrangement. The Accessions Lists 
brought out under the direction of E. Gene Smith proved to be very useful. In the meantime we received his 
constant and valuable advice. Thanks to the painstaking efforts of those who were engaged in the project, the 
first part appeared in 1983 with Gene’s brief but essential foreword. It was a pleasant surprise for me to see 
this cataloguing werk continued by a scholar named Keijin HAYASHI (4KBEL, *1962) from a separate 
organization: 

A Catalogue of the United States Library of Congress Collection of Tibetan Literature in Microfiche, edited by 

Musashi TACHIKAWA in collaboration with Tsulkrim Kelsang and Shunzo ONODA. With a Foreword by E. 

Gene Smith and a Preface by Akira YUYAMA (= Bibhograpbia Philologica Buddbica: Series Maior, Ya) (Tokyo: 


International Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1983), xiv, 353 p. — ISBN 4-906267-14-9. — LC Call Number 
(with Part Il): Z7861.T56 133 1983. 


A Catalogue of ... ..., ed. Musashi TACHIKAWA and Yasuhiko NAGANO in collaboration with Shunzo ONODA 
and Fujio TANIGUCHI, Part I (= Ibidem, TTb) (1988), viii, 406 p. — ISBN 4-906267-14-9, 


Catalogue of the United States Library of Congress Collection of Tibetan Literature in Microfiche, edited by Keijin 
HAYASHI (= Studia Tibetica, XXXVI) (Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko, 1997), viii, 281 p. — No ISBN/ISSN. — 
Japanese) P(ublication Number) { 5] #i£# F]: 20834003. —- Not for sale. 
In the meantime the IASWR published a cuntulattve catalogue of its large boldings of Tibetan texts collected 
under PL480 project, using the OCLC (= On-Line Computer Library Center) shared library computer 
database. It is in fact a photomechanic reproduction of the library system cards. This was a preliminary work 
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to aim at a Tibetan union catalogue: 


First Cumulative Dictionary Catalogue of Tibetan Works in the Library of the Institute for Advanced Studies of 
World Religions, compiled by Hannah G. Robinson (Stony Brook: IASWR, 1985), ix, 215 p. — ISBN 0- 
915078-05-8. 


After having attended a conference held in Bangkok in February 1990 I, accompanied by my wife, dropped 
over in Jakarta to see Gene on weighty business. It was our first visit to Indonesia as we bad failed to do so 
whilst living in Australia and New Zealand between 1965 and 1974. Besides this business matter I was able 
to see quite a few historical sites with his kind belp. Among them was my long-held dream to examnine with 
my own eyes a Kacchapa-Jataka in bas-relief carved along the gallery of the beautifully restored Candi 
Méndut near Borobudur. As a result, it bad trrmediately brought to me some relevant materials into an 
article, which was then translated into Spanish by my friends in Argentina. 

“The Kacchapa-Jataka in bas-relief at the Candi Méndut in Central Java”, AIH BIS BAC - 


PE SULB BIR (Essays on Buddhist Culture: A Volume Dedicated to Professor Egaku Mayeda on bis Auspicious 
Occasion) (Tokyo: Sankibé Busshorin, 1991), p. 251(530)-265(5 16), incl. 7 ills. 


“E] Kacchapa-Jataka en bajo relieve en el Candi Méndut en Java Central’, tr. Fernando Tola & Carmen 

Dragonetti, Revista de Estudios Budistas, VI (Mexico- Buenos Aires 1993-1994), p. 63-79, 7 ills., 1 plan. 
Another great harvest during our sojourn with him was a rather private affair. It was to find out the 
whereabouts of an Indonesian, for whom I had been looking for so many years. He was an interpreter to my 
father in Bogor, who bad been dispatched as a civilian specialist to Western Java imperatively by the then 
Kanto Electric Distribution Company (now TEPCO = Tokyo Electric Power Company) to take care of power 
supply during the Japanese occupation on a two-year contract towards the end of 1942. He could return bome 
only in May 1946. Both of them never saw each other ever since. 


Thanks to Gene’s inestimable assistance, we were finally able to identify the very Indonesian gentleman, who 
was then at work far away from Java. During our sbort stay there we could not see him. Later on in June 
1990 we could meet each other intimately in Tokyo on bis business trip with bis wife via Europe. All of us 
lamented that my father was no more with us in this world. In my boyhood I noticed from the numerous 
diary-type letters and photos sent by my father in Fava that be cherished this very able young man from 
Bogor. After all, my father seemed to bave lived in Jakarta, Bogor and Bandung. 

Everyone loves gentle-bearted Gene. On the departure by boat bound for Sydney from the port of Flushing 
(Viissingen in Dutch), a southwestern town of The Netherlands, on 21 Fune 1965, be appeared with two 
large bunches of extravagant bouquets as a farewell to Madame Giséle de ong and my wife. They were 
naturally so much touched. I am still very sad that my deeply cherished ambition to work with bim once in my 
life bas never been fulfilled. Last but not least, I berewith devoutly pray for the success of his present exciting 
enterprise in the best of bealth and spirits ~ again for the benefit of other serious students of classical Tibetan 
literature as well as of other genres in the bumanities on varied topics and subjects. 


Introductory 


It was in September 1979 that IJ visited China with a group of Japanese specialists in 
literature, history and art headed by Professor Osamu TAKADA. Thanks to the able 
leadership of Dr. Takada, we were admitted to more places of scholarly interest than 
every member had expected. We were the first group of scholars that the Chinese 
authorities had given permission to visit both Tunhuang and Turfan at a time. To our 
greatest regret, however, we had to omit Tunhuang, for the flood had struck the town 


sometime before our departure. 
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On my visit to the Turfan Prefectural Exhibition Hall (tH: #438 78H) I was extremely 
excited to find a tiny fragment of a blockprint exhibited in a glass showcase. At a glance J 
was almost confident to identify it as a small portion of the Prajrid-paramita-ratna-guna- 
sameaya-gatha (abbr. Rgs hereinafter). I was still quite familiar with the very text. It was 


written in Indic alone. 


The caption given before the glass showcase briefly described it in Chinese as “A 
Buddhist sutra in the ’Phags-pa language printed in the Yiian Dynasty (1280-1368 CF), 
discovered at ‘Thousand-Buddha Cave’ of Bazaklik”, ic. /\EXELSC{LERNA + sett (2 
5t 1280-1368 fF) - AfRse BE FAL. It offers no further information, e.g. of which 


sutra it belongs to. 


In 1984 J wrote a short article on this fragment in commemoration of Akira HIRAKAWA 
(1915-2002) on his 70th birthday: Problems in Buddhist Thought (Tokyo 1985). In it I gave 
a Romanized text with a reconstructed text and a translation. The present paper intends 
to be a largely revised English version, employing more materials of broader varied topics 
in the hope that it will draw much more attention. Regarding this material, 1 have also 
introduced it in brief in relation to the history of Sanskrit studies in Japan in my recent 
essay in Japanese in 2004/2005.’ 


The Turfan blockprint fragment in question was being exhibited ninety degrees turned 
the wrong way round. This must be the reason why it was thought to be a text written in 
the ’Phags-pa script. This misunderstanding had certainly led them think that it belonged 
to the Yiian period, which is normally placed from 1271 till 1368 CE. As a matter of fact, 
the caption mentions not the ’Phags-pa script but ’Phags-pa Jenguage. Unfortunately, this 
fatal mistake is still frequently seen among Orientalists. The ’Phags-pa “script” does 
belong to the Indo-Tibetan family of writing. It does not indicate a language nor a word 
or asentence. Therefore, it can represent the sounds of any language. 


Chinese Blockprint Texts from Peking 


Regrettably, I had too little time at the Turfan Prefectural Exhibition Hall to study it 
with care. My repeated pleas to take a photo for myself or to obtain one from the Hall 
was rejected. I proposed at that time that I should send my research results for them to 
use in any way they wished. At least I entreated to be allowed to correct their caption, for 
I had the impression in the first place that the fragment was no other than one of the so- 
called Peking Street editions ({t3 hk). My immediate thought was that it was probably 
the one printed in the famed Lamaist Temple Sung-chu-ssti (®L3F: or Zun-cu-ze, Zun- 
gru-zi in Tibetan transliteration), or alias Fa-yiian-ssii (EMR(Ha)*F), founded in the fifty- 
first year of Emperor K’ang-hsi (BFR: 1654-1722, r. 1661-1722) of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 


1 BBA, “RE RAR EARRR A ITAIR”, SLI SM (LO EP GRO + BRBKE, 
1985), p. 443-453. 


a Yuyama, “Miscellanea Philologica Buddhica (II])”, ARIRLAB, VII: 2004 (2005), p. 384-385: §3.8. 
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ie. 1712 CE, in Peking? This printing house has played an important réle for a long 
period of time in the history of Buddhist literature in Peking along with another 
celebrated Temple Yung-ho-kung (#€1B), originally founded in the thirty-third year of 
Emperor K’ang-hsi, i.e. 1694 CE, or strictly speaking as a Lamaist temple since the ninth 
year of Emperor Ch’ien-lung (#2 BB: 1711-1799, r. 1735-1795), i.e. 1744.7 In contrast to 
these Buddhist printing houses in this period, needless to say, there was a firmly 
established imperial printing system for preserving traditional literary materials.” 


The Monastery Sung-chu-ssii has long been famous for its publications of multilingual 
literature, particularly bilingual texts in the Lavi-tsha (or Rafijand) for the Indic and the 
Tibetan Dbu-can scripts for both transliterating the Indic and translating it into Tibetan. 
Asa ule, such a text is printed on three lines in parallel to every other line. A number of 
texts published in this printing house are now kept in various libraries and institutions 


throughout the world. Among them are many Tibetan texts, not necessarily canonical.° 


To my knowledge, there are not many collections of the so-called Peking Street editions. . 
It is praiseworthy of Shird (alias Shinten) SAKAI (HSFESR BA SR: 1909-1988) at Koyasan, 
who showed keen interest in collecting such materials in his time. He seems to have 
obtained them on his visits to China. He made a brief but comprehensive note on the 
non-canonical texts in his private collection.’ It may be added here that the young 
Berthold Laufer (1874-1934) paid a visit to the Sung-chu-ssii during his expedition to 
Peking towards the end of the nineteenth century and recorded it in his enlightening 
monographic article on Mongolian literature.® 


Incidentally, the early history of printing in China has been meticulously discussed by a 


> Siche Walther Heissig, Die Pekinger lamaistischen Blockdrucke in mongolischer Sprache: Materiahen zur 
mongolischen Literaturgeschichte (= Géttinger Asiatische Forscbungen, II) (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1954), p. 4-6 et passim; cf. auch p. 168, Nr. 13. — The question of building this temple does not seem to be 
so simple: cf. Heissig, op.cit., p. 87f. — cf. J. W. de Jong’s review of Heissig, Toung Pao, XLII (1955), p. 
301-318; = re-typeset by computer in his self-selected works, fan Willem de Jong ~ Tibetan Studies (= Indica 
et Tibetica, XXV) (Swisttal-Odendorf 1994), p. 214-226. 


* Ch W. Heissig, Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur, 1: 19. Jabrbundert bis zum Beginn des 20. fabrbunderts 
(2., unveranderte Aufl.) (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), p. 23 et al. 


> A brief but comprehensive survey is given, e.g. in her M.A. thesis at Chicago by Shiou-Jyu Lu Shaw, The 
Imperial Printing of Early Ch’ing China, 1644-1806 (= Studies in East Asian Librarianship) (= Chinese Materials 
Center: Asian Library Series, XX) (1983), xvii, 88 p., incl. samples in figs. — ISBN 0-89644-621-2. 

7 Say, for a few concrete examples from the collection of the Chicago Natural History Museum [now Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago], see the above-cited catalogue by E. Gene Smith, University of 
Washington Tibetan Catalogue, 1 (Seattle 1969), p. 75 (Microfilm Reel No. A3-6-2,335), p. 85 (Reel A3-7- 
3,465). 

7 WHA, “RBA hAARHORD’, ARRAS % H/ Reports of the Japanese Association for 
Tibetan Studies, No. 3 (Osaka 1956), p. la-3b. 


8 See Berthold Laufer, “Skizze der mongolischen Literatur”, Keleti Szemle, VIII (Budapest 1907), p. 165- 
261, esp. p. 187f. This paper has now been carefully reprinted: Kleinere Schriften von Berthold Laufer. Teil 1: 
Publikationen aus der Zeit von 1894 bis 1910, ed. Hartmut Walravens (= Simologica Coloniensia, II) 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1976), p. 1120-1216, esp. p. 11426. 
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number of leading scholars.” The Buddhists must not have been indifferent towards the 
advancement of printing in general at the beginning of the 18th century, e.g. imperial 
printers like Ts’ao Yin (#/: 1658-1712). 


Printing houses in Mongolia: 

Incidentally, there seem to have existed a number of Buddhist printing houses in 
Mongolia. According to a recent report of the mission to Mongolia led by Yisho 
MIYASAKA (2428) under the sponsorship of the Temple Shinshé-ji at Narita-san in 
1991, at the Gandan (Dga’-Idan) monastery in Ulan Bator was a record enumerating 
eight printing houses, although their whereabouts were not really known.'! Furthermore, 
Akira SUGANUMA (#7452) at Toyo University in Tokyo has been energetically 
excavating contemporary state of affairs in Mongolian Buddhist communities. 
Regrettably, I gather very little information of such printing monasteries either in the 
Republic of Mongolia or Inner Mongolia.'* Throughout his book one sees how much of 
invaluable materials was destroyed in the past century. For illustration, I was saddened to 
learn of a complete set of printing blocks, 3455 plates in number, of the Gsuri-’bum or 
Bka’-’bum, “Hundred-Thousands of Words”, of ‘Sum-pa mkhan-po’ Ye-ses dpal-’byor 
(fianaéribhiu: 1704-1788), with the exception of only one block plate, were burnt down 
(Suganuma, op.cit., p. 93, cum Photo 53). The blocks were no doubt those inspected on 
the spot once at the Temple Fa-hsi-sst (?k##%F) in Wu-su-to Chao (Fy38i@l ) near 
Hohhut (433% #0ll) intimately by Gadjin M. Nagao (BH A: 1907-2005) in 1943” and 
later by Rolf Alfred Stein (G#8#: 1911-1999) in 1948."* In any case Mongolia must still 
be a treasure house of materials on Tibetan-system Buddhism. It is fervently desired to 
see a catalogue of those collections printed/published, e.g. particularly those kept today in 


” See esp. Les débuts de l'imprimerie en Chine (= Cuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, TV) (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale — Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953), 139 p.: “Appendice: Notes additionnelles sur les éditions 
imprimées du canon bouddhique”, par Paul Demiéville, ibid., p. 121-138. — cf. further the introductory 
portion (in Japanese) of my article “Amoghavajra’s Usnisa-vijaya Dbarani from Tunhuang #422 3 i8 RIG 
tit 66 TR SERS RE SBE”, ARIRIAB, IX (2005-2006), p. 236, n. 16 & 18. 

PCr e.g. Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912), edited by Arthur W. Hummel. 2 vols. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office / The Library of Congress, 1943-1944), Il p. 740b-742b, s.v. 
Ts‘ao Yin, esp. p. 74 1a. 


98. ARORICLAMA SRM — LAMAR — (RELLUBTBHS 1993), esp. p. 131. 


12 93. FMR, SL ABORT (RR - HPAL, 2004), xiii, 245 p. (incl. 120 b/w photos, maps & 
tables), 9 p., 14 col. ills. on 4 frontisp. plates. — ISBN 4-393-13512-1. 


3 BHA, RAMS GL - SHIM, 1947), p. 3146 (cum fig. 77 on p. 315), esp. p. 318. 


"4 See an enlightening and informative article with a full of reference by J. W. de Jong, “Sum-pa mkhan- 
po (1704-1788) and his works”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XXVII (1967), p. 208-217; re-typeset in 
Jan Willem de Jong — Tibetan Studies (1994), p. 109-118, esp. p. 111 on the relevant topic. 

For reference to Sum-pa mkhan-po’s collected works see perhaps Lokesh Chandra, Materials for a 
History of Tibetan Literature, Part IL (= Satapitaka Series, XXIX) (New Delhi: International Academy of 
Indian Culture, 1963), p 47-50: §73 (introduction); p. 477-481: “Ye-ses dpal-’byor Sum-pa pandita 
mkhan-po’i gsun-’bum-gyi dkar-chag”. — I have not seen a 1981 Kyoto reprint (3 parts in 1 vol.). — 
Lokesh Chandra dates Sum-pa mkhan-po 1704-1776 (cf. op.cit., p. 49 cum n. 1)! 
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the celebrated Gandan Monastery Library. 


Hsii Ti-shan Collection at A.N.U. (Canberra): 

In the Oriental/Asian Studies Library of the Australian National University in Canberra 
is yet another important collection of blockprint texts. They were formerly in the 
possession of Hsit Ti-shan (#F4#ii: Taiwan 1893-Hong Kong 1941). During my service 
there from 1965 to 1973 I learned that his collection was bought for the A.N.U. by 
Charles Patrick FitzGerald (London 1902-Canberra 1992), who had lived in China for 


many years before he joined the Department of Far Eastern History at A.N.U. in 1951." 


Hsii Ti-shan is familiar to us as a writer and/or thinker “Mr. Peanut (34 767)” by pen 
name. He is however little known as the de facto editor of the detailed and meticulous 
catalogue-index to the Chinese Buddhist Canon with reference in the main to four 
editions published in Japan.” It is unfortunate, therefore, that this very useful catalogue- 
index has not been fully referred to by those engaged in the field of Buddhist studies. His 
preface is dated 30 May 1933 at Yenching University (Vol. I, p. i-iii): Studies on his life, 
work and thought are numerous both at home and abroad. An informative list of these 
publications is to be found in the catalogue-index to the publications on the history of the 
University of Peking.’’ 


Herewith I wish to introduce an interesting rare blockprint text in the Hsii Ti-shan 
Collection kept in the Oriental/Asian Studies Library within the A.N.U. Library 
(Canberra). His collection is noteworthy for some important canonical texts. One of them 
is the Diamond Sutra, or Vajracchedika Prajiaparamita. According to the Tibetan final 
colophon, the Sanskrit text was translated into Tibetan by Lha-bris Dam-pa in Peking 
under the auspices of famed Rol-pa’i rdo-rje (Lalitavajra: 1717-1786 CE) and the printing 
was terminated on the 15th Day of the Month Nag-pa (Caitra) of the Year Vikrama of 
the sexagenary cycle, i.e. 1760 CE."® To confess frankly, it seems rather difficult for me to 
understand the history of this period,’” while Gene Smith clarifies the matter in his usual 


be Being a non-specialist in his field, I myself was deeply fascinated by one of his illustrative works: C. P. 
FitzGerald, Barbarian Beds: The Origin of the Chair in China (Canberra: A.N.U. Press / London: The 
Crescent Press, 1965), xvii, 85 p., XVII pl., 8 figs. 


16 pe ee 4, =A (BIGMIRE CE + BERR) Combined Indices to the Authors and Titles of Books and 
Chapters of in Four Collections of Buddbist Literature, 3 vols. [Editor-in-Chief: William Hung] (= Sif - + 
— §8 / Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, XT) (Peiping / 4t+#: Offices in Yenching 
University Library / MCKIE, March 1933), (vi), xvi, XXV, 266 p.; (iv), 459 p,; (iv), 412 p. — Note 
that Hsii Ti-shan’s preface is dated 30 May 1933 (REJ—+—*)! 


17 eee RAR MERE - ICA RR ER RRS! (1898-2003) (AEIRAZAMARAL, 2004), p. 382F. 


CE. Heissig, Die Pekinger lamaist. Blockdrucke in mongol. Sprache (1954), p. 145 (cum n. 2), auch ferner p. 
28 & 155f; also A. von Staél-Holstein, “On a Tibetan Text Translated into Sanskrit under Ch’ien-lung 
(XVII cent.) and into Chinese under Tao-kuang (XIX cent.)”, Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping, V1, 
4 July-Aug. 1932), p. 502, n. 3. 

eee 3 Heissig, op.cit., p. 72-158: §4. “Die Ara K’ien-lung (1736-1795) und der Einfluss des Léan skya 
Khutukhtu Rol pa’i rdo rje”. 
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manner.”? On the first page of this print Hsii himself has left a handwritten note that it is 
a copy of the very Sung-chu-ssii edition.”' His note is dated September of the 16th year, 


ie. 1927 CE: IteelsH = +N 460. BEHHLUE.” I wonder if it was the year in 


which this text was (re)printed. 


Peking blockprint bilingual Rgs texts: 

One may easily recall a Peking blockprint bilingual Rgs text (Indic and Tibetan). Several 
copies are known to exist throughout the world: St Petersburg, Berlin, Canberra, Kyoto, 
London and Sendai.” A nice photomechanical reproduction has fortunately appeared.”" 
A copy kept in the State Library of Berlin was brought back by Erich Haenisch (1880- 
1966) during his stay in Peking in 1928-1929. It is quite possible that he had obtained it 
at the Sung-chu-ssti in 1929 (cf. Yuyama, Kgs, 1976, p. xxvii).?° 


This print bears the character “5¥ /Shén” of the Thousand-Character Numerals. It gives 
a Sanskrit text in the La#-tsha script, with a transliteration and translation underneath in 
the Tibetan Dbu-can script. This belongs to Recension B. This very blockprint is the 
single text E. Obermiller has used for his edition.” P. L. Vaidya has published another 


20 Cf. further E. Gene Smith, Among Tibetan Texts (2001), p. 133-146: Chapter 11: “The Life of Leang 
skya Rol pa’i rdo rje”. 

21 Cf A. Yuyama, Indic Manuscripts and Chinese Blockprints (Non-Chinese Texts) of the Oriental Collection of the 
Australian National University Library, Canberra (= Occasional Paper Series, V) (Canberra: Centre of Oriental 
Studies, Australian National University, 1967), esp. p. 61 & 63 (out of p. 61-83, 105, 112-114). 

caro 3 Yuyama, Indic MSS & Chin. Blockprints (1967), p. 61 (cum N.B.). 


3 For an ANU copy in the Hsii Ti-shan collection of the Oriental Studies Library (Inventory No. (OS) 
BL1410.P7TS5) see Yuyama, Indic MSS & Chinese Blockprints (1967), p. 19-25: Case No. 1-1. I used it for 
my doctoral dissertation (197 1): 

Cf. Prapid-paramité-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha (Sanskrit Recension A), edited with an Introduction, 
Bibliographical Notes and a Tibetan Version from Tunhuang by A. Yuyama (Cambridge / London-New 
York-Melbourne: Cambridge University Press, 1976), p. xxvii-xxviii. — abbrev. “Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976” 
hereinafter. 

-~ To my knowledge, there have appeared six reviews: 

J.-Chr. Coppieters, Journal Asiatique, CCLXV (Paris 1977), p. 424. 

Edward Conze, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1978 (London 1978), p. 89. 

Paul Harrison, Journal of South Asian Studies, N.S.,1, 1 (Perth 1978), p. 128f. 

Gregory Schopen, Indo-Iranian Journal, XX, 1-2 (The Hague-Paris 1978), p. 110-124. 
RB ORLA, SEARED AEE, XV (RC 1978), p. 64-66. 

Adelheid Mette, Orientalistische Literaturzertung, 76. Jahrgang, Nr. 1 (Berlin 1981), Sp. 75f. 


af Multi-Lingual Buddbist Texts in Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian and Manchu, reproduced by Lokesh 
Chandra from the Collection of Prof. Raghuvira, VI (= Satapitaka Series, CCLIT) (New Delhi: 
International Academy of Indian Culture, 1980), p. 2094-2166. On the margin is found the classification 
character showing the number, i.e. “St Shén” (= folios 1a-109a). The text corresponding to our fragment 
appears on pages 2122-2124 (= folios 44b-46a). 


25 CE Manfred Taube, “Zur Textgeschichte einiger gZuns-bsdus-Ausgaben”, ZAS, I] (1968), p. 55-66, esp. 
p. 55. 

me Prajia-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha: Sanskrit and Tibetan Text, ed. E. Obermiller (= Bibliotheca 
Buddbica, XX1X) (Moscow-Leningrad: USSR Academy of Sciences, 1937) {Photomechanic reprint with a 
Sanskrit-Tibetan-English index by Edward Conze (= Indo-Iranian Reprints, V) (s-Gravenhage: Mouton, 
1960); also reprinted by the Biblio Verlag, Osnabriick, 1970, and by the Meicho Fukyitkai, Tokyo, 1978}. 
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edition, based on a single manuscript in Baroda (Serial No. 68, Accession No. 13278, 


Oriental Institute).?” 


Indic Recension A is represented by a single palm-leaf manuscript kept in the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta (numbered 10736).”* The date of this unique manuscript has been 
meticulously verified for Sunday, 10 November 1174 CE, in the first place by Luciano 
Petech ({A@&52: 1914), and then by Dilli Raman Regmi (1914-2001).”? By careful 
chronological re-examination Claus Vogel (*1933) has also reached the same conclusion 
after all®° (cf. Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. xxiii-lxxii).?? Incidentally, R. O. Meisezahl’s 
calculation of the date of this Calcutta manuscript to be 1276 CE is not persuasive.”? Its 
immeasurable value in every philological aspects was first revealed to great excitement 
through the painstaking efforts of Edward Conze.? It is to be noted, however, that some 
of his readings are to be corrected, or emended. It is therefore a great pity that 
grammatical analyses made by Franklin Edgerton are based on those readings in his 
otherwise extremely important article.** I have recorded every apparatus criticus, 
including his misreadings, in the footnotes in my edition (Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976). 


For a brief note on this edition see my article on the Tokyo reprint of the Bibliotheca Buddbica Series: T{L, 
POY + SCARAB CRE - FPF, 1978), p. 74-76. 


27 Mabayana-Satra-Samgraba, | (= Buddbist Sanskrit Texts, XVID) (Darbhanga: Mithila Institute of Post- 
Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, 1961), p. 352-404: Text No. XXII 
‘Ratnagupasamcayagatha’ (with critical notes); — cf. Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. xxv. 
78 See Haraprasad Sastri, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection under 
the Care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, |: Buddbist Manuscripts (Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 
1917) [repr.: Asiatic Society, Kolkata, 2005], p. 26f.: No. 28: 29 palm leaves: 25.4 x 5.1 cm., 6 lines. 

Cf. Chintaharan Chakravarti, ‘Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Asiatic Society”, Indian Studies Past & Present, 
1 (Calcutta 1959-1960), p. 666 (out of p. 663-672). 

Cf. further A. Yuyama, Buddbist Sanskrit Manuscript Collections: A Bibliographical Guide for the Use of 
Students in Buddhist Philology (= Bibliograpbia Indica et Buddbica, Pamphlet, I) (Tokyo: [IBS = International 
Institute for Buddhist Studies Library, 1992), p. 7. 


?° Luciano Petech, Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480) (= Materials for the Study of Nepalese History and 
Culture, U1) (= Serie Orientale Roma, X) (Roma: IsMEO, 1958), p. 68; Second, thoroughly revised edition (= 
SOR, LIV) (1984), p. 68f. 

D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 1: Early Period 750-1530 A.D. (Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965), p. 
183. 


3° Claus Vogel, “On the Date of the Calcutta Manuscript of the Ratnagunasamcayagatha”, ZAS, X (1976), 
p. 675f. 


3! Further on the historical studies of Nepal see Yuyama, “Misc.Philol.Buddh. (IV)”, ARIRIAB, IV: 2005 
(2006), esp. p. 282f.: §2.2.0-1. 


32 See R. O. Meisezahl, “ Zwei alttibetische Ratmagunasamcayagatha-Handschriften und andere 


Prajfiaparamita-Texte im Victoria and Albert Museum, London”, Serta Tibeto-Mongolica: Festschrift fiir 
Walther Heissig zum 60. Geburtstag am 5.12.1973 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1973), p. 209, n. 1. — Cf. 
Claus Vogel, op.cit. (1976), p. 675, to see in detail how Meisezahl had reached his conclusion. 


3B Conze, “The Calcutta Manuscript of the Ratnagunasemcayagatha”, IIf = Indo-Iranian Journal, IV, | 
(1960), p. 37-58. 


* F. Edgerton, “The Prajiia-Paramita-Ratna-Guna-Samcaya-Gatba”, IF, V, 1 (1961), p. 1-18. — abbrev. 
“EdgRgs” hereinafter. 
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Some misgivings to be cleared in the future: 

There remain a few problems difficult to solve at once. First, if this fragment in question 
were printed in Peking, say, for example at the Temple Sung-chu-ssii, how has it arrived 
in the Turfan area after 1721 CE? Who has brought it there? For what purpose was it 
brought there? The second question may well be more difficult. If it were not the so- 
called Peking street edition, where was it printed? Were there any temple printing houses, 
which produced a text in Lafi-tsha alone? — All these questions may be solved, if the 
fragment could be examined more scientifically, for example of what kind of plant cellular 
fibre consists the paper, or what kind of ink is used for printing the fragment. Such a 
microscopic investigation and/or chemical analysis may point to the place(s) of paper 
manufacture and of printing. 


Just incidentally, some monasterial libraries in Tunhuang seem to have made catalogues 
of their holdings of Buddhist texts.° I am now wondering if any catalogue of non- 
Chinese texts, at least in Indo-Iranian languages, has ever existed in Tunhuang, or rather 


in the area called Chinese Turkestan until some decades ago. 


Scientific analysis of manuscript materials by way of conservation: 

Once upon a time there was a scholar who made an attempt of this kind for studying old 
Tibetan manuscripts.*® But it may not have attracted the scholars engaged in relevant 
fields onto this line of research. Owing to limited space, I herewith refer to few 
exceptions,”” It is indeed a vast problem. 


There are remarkable projects by specialists from India, e.g. among others Om Prakash 
Agrawal (*1931), Head, National Research Laboratory for Conservation of Cultural 
Property in Lucknow. He has brought out a very interesting work, otherwise with a little 
misleading title.*® As is well known among specialists, he has long been active in drawing 
attention to conserve cultural heritage, e.g. he has edited 21 articles as a source material 


5 cf, Jean-Pierre Drége, Les bibliotbéques en Chine au temps des manuscrits (jusq’au X° siécle) (= Publications de 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, CLXI) (Paris: EFEO - Adrien-Maisonneuve, dépositatre, 1991), esp. p. 
186. 


36 See e.g. among some others R. O. Meisezahl, Alttibetische Handschriften der Volkerkundlichen Sammlungen 
der Stadt Mannheim in Reiss-Museum. Erganzt durch mikroskopische Papieruntersuchung im Insitut fiir 
Cellulosechemie der Technischen Hochschule Darmstadt. Unter Mitwirkung von M. Harders-Steinhiiauser und 
Georg Jayme (Kopenhagen: Munksgaard, 1961), (vii), 48 p., 33 Abb. [= Sonderdruck aus Libri, XI, 1 (1961), 
p. 1-48]. 


ot Among those few, particularly for studying Buddhist Indic manuscripts, I cannot help but citing a 
splendid work (PhD thesis, Copenhagen, 1970), carried out by Jesper Trier, sponsored by the Royal 
Library, Copenhagen, Ancient Paper of Nepal: Results of ethno-technological field work on its manufacture, uses 
and history — with technical analysis of bast, paper and manuscripts (= Jutland Archaeological Society Publications, 
X) (Copenhagen: In commission at Gyldendal, 1972), 271 p., incl. numerous plates, samples, maps. — 
ISBN 87-0049-55 1-4. 


BOAR, Agrawal, Conservation of Manuscripts and Paintings of South-east Asia (= Butterworths Series in 
Conservation & Museology) (London-Boston-Durban-Singapore-Sydney-Toronto-Wellington: Butter- 
worths in association with the International Institute for Conservation of Historic & Artistic Works, 1984), 
(xx), 299 p., num. figs. & pl. (some in colour). — ISBN 0-408-10671-9. 
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for conservation training.*” He has consolidated the firm foundation for the following 
generations.” 


In this connection I wish to cite a beautifully didactic catalogue of exhibition mounted at 
the British Library, Reference Division, from 16 April to 1 August 1982.) The materials 
on exhibition came from many famed collections at home and from abroad. Incidentally, 
the British Library once organized an exhibition “The Conservation of Oriental Writing 
Materials” (8 January — 24 May 1981). It may not be too much out of place to quote an 
interesting exhibition held in Melbourne, Perth and Sydney in 1982.” 


Attention may be drawn to a new vast programme launched early in 2003 by the 
Government of India, i.e. agra qug-featt ARTA, “National Mission for Manuscripts”, with 
a motto / #-7Y VN II, to preserve any kind of manuscripts written, for example on palm & 
bamboo leaves, birch barks, paper, and any other materials, and in Indic, Dravidian, 
Tibetan, Persian, and any other languages.*? They are active in organizing lectures, 
seminars, exhibitions, etc. at 15 “Manuscript Conservation Centres” within India.* In the 
meantime they have started issuing an illustrated journal designed more or less for the 
general public.** What they need badly is the man power to carry on this enormous 


project. Incidentally, Buddhists in India began in considerably early times to record their 


documents, not just canonical literature alone.* 


>? Conservation of Manuscripts and Documents — Problems and Prospects, ed. O. P. Agrawal (= Proceedings of the 
National Seminar held at Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi, December 14 to 16, 1990) (Lucknow: INTACH / 
Indian Conservation Institute, 1992), vi, 109 p., 8 figs. on 4-page plates. 


CF. further e.g. O. P. Agrawal & S. N. Sinha, Manuscripts, Books, Archival and alike Material in India — 
Conservation Status and Needs (= INTAC Cultural Materials Heritage Series, IX) (Lucknow: INTAC / Indian 
Conservation Institute, n.d.), (iii), 39 p. 

O. P. Agrawal & Nimisha Pathak, Biodeterioration of Ethnological Objects (= Series, VIII) (n.d.), (iii, 42 p., 
incl. an extensive bibliography on p. 30-42. 


" Jeremiah P. Losty, The Art of the Book in India (London: The British Library, 1982), 160 p. (include.140 
b/w figs.), XXXVIII col. plates (between p. 16-17). 

“a John Guy (71944), Palm-leaf and Paper: Illustrated Manuscripts of India and Southeast Asia. With an essay 
by O. P. Agrawal: “The Care and Conservation of Palm-leaf and Paper Illustrated Manuscripts”, p. 84-90 
(Melbourne: National Gallery of Victoria, 1982), 96 p. (with an extensive bibliography on p. 91-96), incl. 
num. b/w & col. figs. — ISBN 0-7241-0085-7. 


* National Mission for Manuscripts, under the Mission Director of Dr. Sudha Gopalakrishnan: 


Department of Culture, Ministry of Tourism & Culture, Government of India: Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the Arts, New Delhi (bttp:/Avww.namami.nic.in). 


4 The National Mission for Manuscripts has begun to publish their annual report: “Report of the First 
Year: February 2003 — February 2004”, 24 pages, incl. num. ills. 


be Among others see e.g. “Exploring the Origin of Manuscript Studies in India — In Conversation with Dr. 
Lokesh Chandra”, Kriti Rakshana: A bi-monthly publication of the National Mission for Manuscripts, Vol. 1, No. 
1 (August 2005), p. 7-10, incl. 2 figs; Neeraja Gopi, “The Story of Ink”, ibid., I, 2 (Oct. 2005), p. 12-14, incl. 
a col. fig.; H. R. Nagaraja Sharma, “Institution in Focus — Oriental Research Institute, Mysore”, sbid., I, 2 
(Oct. 2005), p. 15-17, incl. 3 col.figs. (cf. Yuyama, “Misc. Philol.Buddh. (IV)”, ARIRIAB, IX: 2005 (2006), p. 
292f.: §2.6.9). 


VCE e.g. Sailen Ghose, Archives in India: History and Assets (Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1963), esp. p. 
5-7 on Buddhist Records. 
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At present I feel I am living in a completely different age. It is an urgent matter to digitize 
important rare texts in order to mobilize serious scholars to join such projects and/or to 
use the materials, and after all to conserve the corpus of literature for the future. It is 
becoming indispensable to carry out philological research. And it is a kind of archival 
work. In the past few decades the term “manuscriptology”, which I think was a Russian 
invention, has established properly a branch of science. As a matter of fact, a number of 


Indian institutions of tertiary education offer such courses independently. 


Limited within Central Asian manuscripts, mention may be made to the 
“Turfanforschung” under the leadership of Peter Zieme within the framework of the 
“Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften” in collaboration with the 
“Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — PreuSischer Kulturbesitz” with the financial patronage of 
the “Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, abbrev. ‘DFG’”. They have begun a remarkable 
project for digitizing the Turfan Collection, ie. “Digitalisierung der Berliner 
Turfantexte”. It is forming a “Digitales Turfan-Archiv”. Indic materials brought back by 
the German Expeditions to Central Asia a century ago seem to be slowly being 


ri . . ‘ 47 
incorporated into its archives. 


One of the most dramatic events of the past decade in Central Asian manuscriptology 
may be the appearance in the market of very ancient Indic manuscripts unearthed most 
probably in Afghanistan. It has quickly tempted leading specialists in Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscriptology into this collection. Another surprise came to us in its early stage with 
the news of the Martin Schoyen Collection in Oslo.” In the meantime a checklist of 
manuscripts appeared. In September 1997 was issued a checklist of more than 2393 
manuscripts.°” The updated list is now available with numerous digitized illustrations on 
the web site of the National Library of Norway (Nasjonalbiblioteket). It is sincerely 
hoped that the whole collection of these rare texts will become available in digitized form. 
A colossal enterprise was immediately organized under the general editorship of Jens 
Braarvig. Many able scholars have already joined it, and thus the first two volumes have 


st Noteworthy is a paper presented by Klaus Wille to the workshop Digitalisierung der chinestscben, 
tibetischen, syrischen und Sanskrit-Texte der Berliner Turfansammlung (Berlin, 2 June 2005): “Survey of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Turfan Collection”, in which he gives a brief but comprehensive survey with a 
most detailed index to the extant manuscripts. 


ics Many were surprised in the first place at Manuscripts from the Himalayas and the Indian Subcontinent (= 
Catalogue XVII) (London: Sam Fogg Rare Books and Manuscripts, 1996), 161 p. (incl. num. col. ills.), 1 
frontisp. — ISBN 0-9517545-7-2. — In it one may refer to Item 39 on p. 47: “Manuscript Remains of a 
Library probably from the Buddhist School of the Mahasangika-Lokottaravadin (sic), described with the 
assistance of Lore Sander. 


* See e.g. essays by Kazunobu MATSUDA: #BAME, “7 THRAY LY MSIL —N — HHABM 
ROEM SDS LAME —”, AAA PRADAT, XID (1997), p. 24-28, incl. 2 photos; — , ““7 
hbk, GUTHUAADEDY KYA”, ibid, XV (1998), p. 14-16, incl. 3 photos; and further his report: 
PERE, “N-S VU RAD SRNKILEAS ROB’, HRFO RMR, VII (Kobe 2000), p. 32b-35a, 
esp. p. 33a-34b: §2.“/ VOxn-MAIT IY: Avaya”. 


5° The Schayen Collection: Checklist of Manuscripts 1-2393 by Martin Schayen, compiled by Elizabeth Gano 
Sorenssen (Oslo: In Principio Press, 1997), p. 81f. “Dead Sea Scolls of Buddhism” and Far East”. 
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51 
so far been out. 


Further in this connection a new project at the International Research Institute for 
Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, may be cited here. It is the “Research Centre for 
Buddhist Philology” within the framework of the “Open Research Centre Project”, 
admitted by the Japanese Ministry of Education, Culture, Sport, Science and Technology 


in 2004. As a result, a new series of publication has just appeared.” 


Origins of Chinese paper — “Paper Road”: 

It may not be totally out of place to have a glance at some related topics. Around 1933- 
1934 Huan Wén-p’i (B¢3CHH: 1893-1966) reported his stirring discovery of a tiny piece of 
coarse paper made from hemp in the ancient signal fire mound on the northern bank of 
Lob Nor. It leaves hemp fibre on the surface. He describes it in detail in his work on the 


expeditions to Lob Nor.”? 


This book has excellently been translated by Junzé TAGAWA (F/I/#i=), with the words 
by Yasushi INOUE (Ff -E%#) and Torao MIYAKAWA (3) ||@HE), a foreword and a brief 
biography by his son Huan Lieh (38714: *1924).** Furthermore, it is always fortunate to 
see accurately relevant remarks in the reviews by Kazuo ENOKI (i — HE: 1913-1989).°° 


It was unearthed together with wooden documents dated the first year of Yellow-Dragon 
Era (###), which lasted only a year, ie. 49 BCE, under the reign of Emperor Hsiian (eB 
##) of the Former Han Dynasty (#i%%).°° Huan Wén-p’i must have been much excited at 
the excavations at the ancient fire signal mound on the northern bank of the lake. The 


*1 Ruddbist Manuscripts, Vol. 1 (= Manuscripts in the Schayen Collection, 1) (Oslo: Hermes Publishing, 2000), 
xxii, 302 p., XII pl; Vol. II (= ibid., II), xxiv, 372 p., XXIX pl. — ISBN 82-8034-4001-7 / °-0003-3. — cf. 
Yuyama, “SATU (1) & G3)”, ARIRIAB, IV: 2000 (2001), p. 70; ibid., VI: 2003 (2004), p. 353. 


52 Buddbist Manuscripts from Central Asia: The British Library Sanskrit Fragments, 1, ed. Seishi KARASHIMA 
and Klaus WILLE (Tokyo: IRIAB, 2006), (v), 274 p., CXXXIII col. plates. — ISBN 4-9980622-9-8. 


53 eras serie mp ach ae St AL The Exploration around Lob Nor: A report on the exploratory work 
during 1930 and 1934 (= PRIA FARM A 2 —) EH - BQ ARSE Ree tA PBL 
fee, 1948) (RY — FOR AK, 1968 BH HK), 2007], p. 168, cum Pl. XXIII, fig. 
25; +/\, FRRE/ RE, 9, (ERE. DORE... ME. FSP, MMM. BE 
SPICE, ATR. HEU AER Tt RSD, PRR ae A AE ZORA, RE, 
BUM MEK Be BS PE BEAL th; cf. his “Preface” in English on p, 2-3. 

4 OT) Va EE (= BOCA, I) RH + HIF, 1988), p. 257: Sect. IN, Chap. 7 “Textiles”, 
Item 18 “Hemp Paper”, with Pl. XXII, fig. 25 (= p. 371); see also Figs. 15-19 (on p. 174-177) about his 
excavation. Huan Lieh’s biography (ibid., p. ix-xxii) was originally published elsewhere: B71, “BIXCH fe 
Ra”, PE4AFLSAER, VIL (1986), p. 325-336. It has invited a Japanese translation with full of 
invaluable information: #743 // AA BARE, “BOCHHER GS”, BEA SEAM, CXI (1988.10), p. 68-101, incl. 
1 photo, 2 maps. 

55 were meee LXX, 3/4 (1989), p. 150(280)-161(291), LXXI, 1/2 (1989), p. 172b-181a. Incidentally, Enoki 
had introduced the “Sino-Swedish Expedition” in sympathy in the midst of the war time: “FRALEY # 
MOB ies B’, ibid., XXIX, 2 (1942), p. 146(312)-155(321). 

6 This portion of his survey is not included in another collection of articles on northwestern history and 
geography: S035 - ALPHA (hve LMA RUAREL Sie be, 1981), but Chapter IV on 
wooden documents is reprinted: op.cit., p. 309-354: “ii SARS”. 
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date of the discovery may well have been towards the end of April 1930 as one can guess 
from his diary,*” but more exactly probably 26 (not 28) April 1930 as can be guessed from 
his writings.°® The sad fact is that the very coarse hemp paper in question is said to have 
been burnt down somewhere by the flames of the Japan-China war already in the same 
decade, probably in 1937. Fortunately in the misfortune, however, a photo of the paper 
has survived, as cited in a number of works in related fields. This discovery has naturally 
attracted the attention of historians of both humanistic and natural sciences. Until today 
there have appeared some more evidence of paper manufactured from hemp even before 
the Former Han Dynasty.” Strictly speaking, “hemp” paper was made from either 
‘Cannabis sativa L’ or ‘Bohemeria nivea Gaud.’, as experimented chemically by P’an and 
others.” Old used hemp clothing or fishing net scraps could make better paper, for they 


are softer than raw fibre. 


However, it has taken some time before this fact was firmly accepted even by specialists. 
For instance, Chang Hsiu-min (4&3§—®) maintained the old theory that the celebrated 
Eunuch Tsai Lin (48 ff#) made paper (the so-called #¥&#f) to present it to Emperor Hu 
(#1#7) in the first year of Yiian-hsiang Era (7t§&) in Later Han (= 105 CE).*' Tsai Lin 


may be regarded highly as the one who improved the manufacturing process.” 


57 ge aR iat RUSE, BOCAR- HBTS REAL AC (1927-1930) (ALEX - SCHOLUAFE, 1990), p. 545-550: “+: 
HR eet 45 RAT SEHR”, esp. p. 546: 28 April (1930): “TES BRD, ABERRIT EE Re SCRE aE 
Sh. AER, ...”. 

58 The portion describing it in his The Exploration around Lob Nor (1948) has been reprinted in e.g. BX 78H, 
POCIBAE 3 RBIB (ILEAT - SCHOLAR FL, 1989), p. 357-374: Sect. IV, Article No. 5, Chap. 3 “He 7i i i 


ATER ALAS He”, §1 “BUERAR ATL”, esp. p. 369 (on the document dated the first year of the Yellow- 
Dragon Era, i.e. 49 BCE). — cf. Japanese Translation, p. 134-173, with Figs. 15-19 on p. 174-177. 


59 5983 - HEA (P’an Chi-hsing: *1931), PRLAM ATER CALI - SCMLMMEL, 1979), esp. p. 25 
(cum Fig. I-6 on p. 26); this was immediately translated into Japanese by Taketoshi SATO (FEMREtR, 
*1920), “PERUAER HSE (RO - HAAL#h, 1980), p. 40f. (cum Fig. I-7 on p. 42). 

BS FF BIC" 1910)3F - BRANT RRAT, PRGALAUAIBISC(E SE / Chinese Paper and Printing: A Cultural History (# 
AK + RPGR MBA BH hR+L, 2004), p. 38 (with noill.), further p. 53 on the raw material. 

CGR LES MSA, EMS = PRA) (bie: LRA SRAM / OE 
J E48, 1983), p. 14£, with a fig. 1 on p. 15, further p. 190 (a chronological table on 49 BCE). Fig. 1 in this 
book is a different one as seen in Huan Wén-p’i’s The Exploration around Lob Nor (Tokyo 1988), p. 156: 
Item 17 = Fig. 24 on Plate XXIII (= p. 371)! 


© CHEE /ARAE- RAKBER, “HROSHPWRRCTONSHMRK 4 SNRORRIC 
DVT (On the Origin of Papermaking in the Light of Scientific Research on Recent Archaeological 
Discoveries)”, {E*# BEAL Journal of the Japanese Society for the History of Chemistry, XXXI1, 2 (1985), p. 
77-80 {orig. written in English). 
Ol aE 35 Fe, PRIN BI GAO SEER SUR MEIER « ARRIMMGEL/ STEW, 1958, repr. 1978), esp. p. 16f: — 
Cf. e.g. a lecture by Pan Jixing (P’an Chi-hsing): a2, “SLi O#CIR (The Origin of Paper Making)”, 
M- tAO#RE (AAMT AT 5 —H) OB + BOCA, 1992), p. 153-173. 

BA: AKRE (1921), MRORMR — RRFTAMOSL a FOR - SRB, 2004), esp. p. 3- 
9 (with a map, figs., table); KU CABB, Eda PRED BIS GRAC + Uke BwE, 2005), p. 7F. 


ne Incidentally, there is a handy simple pamphlet, among many other detailed books, for those who wish to 
know techniques of Chinese books quickly: Terminology of the Chinese Book, Bibliography, and Librarianship, 
prepared by Tsuen-hsuin Tsien [in mimeograph] (London: Han-Shan Tang, n.d.), A4: 21 p., incl. ills. on p. 
19-21; — see esp. p. 10-12 on writing materials, i.e. ‘bamboo’, ‘wood’, ‘silk’, ‘paper’, and ‘ink’. 
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Recently, I was much interested to see Akihiko AKAMATSU (JR#S HAE: *1958) describe 
such sites of excavations from a fresh angle. He pays attention to the discovery of 
documents in the Former Han period, if not in detail. Incidentally, I assume that his 
working hypothesis on the methodological basis sounds common to Mariko Namba 


Walter, though treating a different topic.” 


Hemp paper was already in official use in the Nara period (710-784 CE) in Japan, as 
attested in the Shéso-in Documents (IE@Be3¢#). A few kinds seem to have existed, e.g. 
either in yellow (“6-ma-shi”: #4) or white (“haku-ma-shi”: FIRRAL). Specialists at 
the National Research Institute for Cultural Properties, Tokyo (IZ fT BoE A SEM oT 
FER - ROR OCL RATT - S297 80) has collected the documentary evidence among the 
vast Shosd-in Documents: bakumashi recording the years 752 & 756 CE, and dmashi 743, 
747,750 & 751. 


A well-known Japanese writer, a Chinese descendant from Taiwan, Chin Shun-shin (BR 
##—: *1924), was one of those who were arrested to the paper discovery at Lob Nor. He 
has brought out an enlightening work on the highway “Paper Road” in parallel to the 
“Silk Road”. Also in contrast to the “Ceramic Road” mainly at sea, it was indeed a 


carriageway of different cultural heritage, which has become common to the humanity. 


Now, at this stage, it may not be possible to detect the route of importing paper from 
China to India. In the northern part of the Indian sub-continent, not to speak of Nepal, 
paper use does not seem to have taken place of palm-laves before the twelfth century CE. 
It became popularly in use only after the sixteenth century. Trier cites the oldest dated 
paper manuscript for 1105 CE. (op.cit., p. 132b). It is a great pity that Luciano Petech has 
collected a great many manuscript to verify their dates, but not material either paper or 
palm-leaf, in his otherwise extremely enlightening work.” Even after the import of paper 
in India paper seems to have used in the form of poth7 up to the sixteenth century (cf. 
Trier, op.cit., p. 137a). Indians must have preferred palm-leaf to paper — probably on 
ground of the cost, and perhaps for a strong attachment to palm-leaf. This background 


MER — 07-7 OUT (= HARB, 1823) PRAM, 2005), e.g. 496; cf. M. 
Namba Walter, Tocharian Buddhism in Kucha: Buddhism im Indo-European Centum Speakers in Chinese 
Turkestan before the 10th Century CE (= Simo-Platonic Papers, LXXXV) (Philadelphia: Department of Asian 
& Middle Eastern Snudies, University of Pennsylvania, 1998), 30 p. 


O see”: RR GRAB ERS eR, CABAAME , (RM RRBHA, 1902), p. 
606-608 (752CE); IV (1903), p. 200-202 (756 CE); — “SH RAR”; fala, VIT (1912), p. 189-191, 1926. (both 
743 CE); I (1901), p. 719f. (747 CE); I (1902), p. 414f. (750 CE), 505, 507f. (751 CE) 
(bttp://www.tobunken. go.jp/~bijutsu/database/saishiki/contents/). 

65 Be. URE, MOI (\—/\-O— k) (= SRF, DXLIM) GRA - BRFL, 1997), esp. p. 16. 
—{orig. published by the Yoniiuri Newspaper Co., Tokyo, 1994). 


OC Trier, Ancient Paper of Nepal (1972), p. 129-137. 


®7 CE. Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480) (= Serie Orientale Roma, X) (= Materials for the Study of 
Nepalese History and Culture, 3) (Rona: IsMEO, 1958); Second, thoroughly revised edition (= SOR, LIV) 
(1984). 
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may make us imagine that the paper roads were opened for transport direct down south 
from the Turkestan area mostly via Tibet. Paper may have reached India by boat when 
the trade in the southern seas became in full flourish in the Ming dynasty. 


In his most recent illuminating work on the cultural relations between China and India 
Chi Hsien-lin (or Ji Xianlin: 88: *1911)® discusses the relevant topic in detail from 
the viewpoint of writing on paper in various places with special reference to Central Asia. 
This is a collection of his articles selected and edited by Wang Shu-ying (E##38) with 
valuable remarks added newly by the author himself. Regarding the earliest paper 
manufacture, however, he seems to be a little conservative — he does not refer to the 


recent development of the history of paper making in China as mentioned above, 


Then, what kind of paper was imported to India? Before asking it, I have so far failed to 
detect a vocabulary for “paper” in Old or Middle Indic. At least, the New Indo-Aryan 
word kaghaj, and its equivalents like kaghad, kaghat, is no doubt a loanword from Persian 
AZ 1S, ie. kéghaz”” It is interesting to learn that the Bengali kékat(a) derives from Persian, 


but through Assamese.”’ More interesting is the fact that the relevant word is to be found 
in Middle Iranian, i.e. Sogdian k'y6’, Persian 3¢ 1S, “paper”,”” for the relation particularly 


in trade between Sogdiana and China is so well known nowadays.”? Paper among many 
other Chinese-made merchandise must certainly have arrived in Samarkand in olden 
times.’* And hence the Sogdians borrowed the word &'yé5' for paper from the Chinese ## 
/ 8% kou-chib, as is demonstrated efficiently as usual by Berthold Laufer (1873-1934) 


$8 For Chi Hsien-lin see e.g. Yuyama, “Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (1898-1956): A Model in the Beginnings of Indo- 
Sinic Buddhist Philology”, ARIRIAB, V: 2001 (2002), p. 140£ (cum n. 20-26); — , “Misc.Philol.Buddh. (TI)", ARIRIAB, 
VII: 2003 (2004), p. 2786: 69° BARB IIER”. 

is EMR MRM, FR PACER Prof. Fi Xienlin on Cultural Exchanges between China and India, 
selected and edited by Wang Shu-ying (ALAC > @r tt FFU AR tL Peking: New World Press, 2006), p. 30-61: 
“CH BB AE A 1 AE PG A) BE 2 ep A HY ft] LA Inquiry into the Time and Place of Chinese Paper and 
Paper Manufacturing Techniques’ Flowing into India” (an article published originally in 1954); p. 62-65: “BH 
ARP BBR AD 3 RP A BF RB BIE Addendum on the Introduction of Chinese Paper and the 
Method of Paper-inaking to India” (written in 1979); p. 66-74: “CF BALAI IE AEE RR) Je HE HH PR 
FNBESR) “Whether Chinese Paper and the Method of Paper-making Was Originally Introduced to India 


via Sea Route”. 

™ CE. e.g. Ralph Lilley Turner, A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language. With 
Index of All Words Quoted from Other Indo-Aryan Languages by Dorothy River Turner (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Led, 1973), p. 84b, ®/71, s.v. 


™ Cf Sukumar Sen, An Etymological Dictionary of Bengali: 1000-1800 A.D., Vol. I (Calcutta: Eastern 
Publishers, 1971), p. 127f., gg.vv. 

ames e.g. B. Gharib, Sogdian Dictionary: Sogdian-Persian-English (Tehran: Farhangan Publications, 1995), 
p. 185b: Word Nos. 4632 (k'76'), 4633 (g'78'), 4634 & 4635 (k'vy5'kb). 

™3 CE Chi Hsien-lin, op.cit., p. 42 (with references). 

1 Ce e.g. Etienne de la Vassiére, Histoire des marchands sogdiens (= Bibliotheque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, XXXII) (Paris: Collége de France — Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 2002), p. 302. 


Reviews by Yutaka YOSHIDA (HHH), FRAS, MM, 14-2 (July 2004), p. 169-175; A. Degener, £7, XLVI, 2 (Summer 
2004), p. 133-135. 


Incidentally, I have not yet seen: RAFATEPE - BES Bh + BRAMMER (= HEF, X) (2005), 502 p. 
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in his famed work on Sino-Iranian cultural relations, arguing against Friedrich Hirth 
(1845-1927),’> who had derived it from Chinese #H£ ku-chib.”° However, I have not yet 
solved the question of the Tibetan word sog-bu, sog-gu, as well as Newari bo’o,” for 
“paper”. I see no way to trace them etymologically.”* In his Dictionary English and Sanskrit 
(London 1851, p. 569b), Monier Williams (1819-1899) gives the word karpdsaka, 
karpasika-patra, for “paper”. I wonder where this has ever been used in this sense.”” It 
goes without saying that no one would deny that a sheet of cotton cloth was used for 


writing as is seen everywhere on earth, 


Incidentally, hemp paper seems to have been imported to Japan from China, possibly via 
Korea, much earlier, say before the Nara period. After that it had not been used until the 
modern period. Around 1926 Heizaburd IWANO (4 8F54=B8) the First, a famous paper 
manufacturer in Fukui (#4), or Echizen (@£#iJ) in its olden name, restored it at the 
advice of Konan NAITO (ABRMAIRS: 1866-1934). Famed Japanese-style painters then were 
delighted to use this glossy paper for drawing canvas. The so-called Echizen paper (BEHii 
#&) has thus been renowned for its artistic beauty and quality for more than a thousand 


years until today. — Now, I must return from the digression! 


Place of discovery and origin of the Turfan fragment: 


Now, back to the question of the place and origin of the Turfan fragment, it is after all 
very unlikely that this it was discovered at the Bazaklik caves. Needless to say, the place of 
discovery is not always the place of origin, say, either copied by hand or printed with 
blocks. 


75 For Hirth in brief see Yuyama, “Misc.Philol.Buddh. (V)", ARIRLAB, X: 2006 (2007) {in the press], §3.2.0. 


76 See Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica: Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilization in Ancient Iran with 
special reference to the History of Cultivated Plants and Products (= Anthropological Series, XV, 3) (= Publications of 
the Field Museum of Natural History, CCI) (Chicago 1919) {reprinted by Ch’eng Wen Publishing Company, 
Taipei, 1978], p. 5576. (cumin. 5-6). 

7? Written 24, bhvam: cf. Mantaro J. Hashimoto, The Newari Language: A Classified Lexicon of the Bhadgaon 
Dialect (= Monumenta Serindica, Tl) (Tokyo: Institute for the Seudy of Languages of Asia and Africa, Tokyo 
University of Foreign Languages, 1977), p. 131: XTii.J. “Af paper a”; Thakur Lal Manandhar, Newari- 
English Dictionary, Modern Language of Kathmandu Valley, ed. Anne Vergati [Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient] (Delhi: Agam Kala Prakashan, 1986), p. 193b, *7 bhvam, s.v.; Christoph Citppers, Kashinath 
Tamot & Philip Pierce, A Tibetan-Newari Lexicon cum Phrase Book. With Illustrations (= Nepalica, hrsg. v. 
Bernhard Kélver & Siegfried Lienhard, X) (Bonn: VGH Wissenschaftsverlag, 1996), p. 40: XII, 310 fog-bu 
/ bo’o [bbvam] paper. 

78 This Newari word makes me wonder if it were siniply modern. At least no equivalent is treated by Hans 
Jorgensen, A Dictionary of the Classical Newari (= Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. 
Meddeleder, XXII, 1) (Kobenhavn: Levin & Munksgaard - Ejnar Munksgaard, 1936). Cf. Jan Gonda’s 
review, Museum, XLIV, 8 (mai 1937), col. 206f. 


Le @ e.g. Mahavyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, No. 9164: Tib. ras-gos, Chin. 412%; Edgerton, BHSD, p. 179a, q.v.: 

“cotton cloth”; ferner Bohtlingk’s PW, I, p. 134b & p. 242b, & pu, II, p. 28b & p. 54a, karpasa, kar®, 
ss.vv.; Schmidt’s Nachtrige ad pw, p. 144b, karpasika, s.v.; Skt.-Wb. d. Texte aus den Turfan-Funden, beg. v. 
Waldschmidt, II (9. Lief.), p. 27a, karpasa, °-picu, ss.vv., CPD, U1, p. 180a-181b, kappasa and its 
compounds; Cone’s Dict. of Pali, I, p. 636b, q.v.; auch Mayrhofer’s KEWA, I, p. 174f,, & sein EWAi, I, p. 
3176. karpasa, s.v. 
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If the discovery place were in this region, it is quite possible that the fragment was 
unearthed in the remains of a temple in a village named Sangim (Shéng-chin in Chinese: 
RS) in the vicinity of the Baziklik Caves. It is well known that modern western 


expeditions have discovered Indic materials there.*” 


Although we have seen the evidence of manufacturing paper even before the Common 
Era, it is difficult to believe that such a document printed in modern times was found in 
this region. I would therefore suspect that the very fragment has been brought to this area 
by modern travelers, explorers, merchants, or anyone else, At the moment I must leave 
the question open until a definite proof appears to solve it! It may have already been 


scientifically investigated in Peking as will be seen below. 


In the meanwhile I had had to give up my idea of studying this fragment of immense 
interest. Towards the end of 1981 I was browsing through the library shelves at the 
International Institute for Buddhist Studies in Tokyo as a usual inspection without any 
other specific purpose. As a matter of blind chance my eyes were arrested at a fine book 
on the Silk Road. It was the travel journal published by a Taiwan-born cameraman, 
naturalized in Japan, named Kafuku SEKI (47 3248: Shih Chia-fu, *1936). I found a black 
and white photograph of the very blockprint text covering two facing pages in this 
illustrious book full of invaluable photos: Tenzan Nanro-o Yuku (Tokyo 1979).*' The 
photo numbered 4 is inserted on p. 30-31, as it was exhibited in the Turfan Exhibition 
Hall. 


In a dialogue with Akiyasu ToDd (#R2£#AfR), who achieved a worldwide reputation in 
Chinese linguistics in particular, Seki showed it as an undeciphered non-Chinese 
document unearthed from the grave hordes of Astana. But it seems more doubtful to me 
to site Astana as the place of its discovery than Baziklik. In the caption Seki describes that 
the document was unearthed from the Astana Tombs. He continues that non-Chinese 
documents are also discovered in such tombs of the Chinese. He adds that its date ts 
unknown, but the document is being studied in Peking.* Seki took the photo of the 
fragment at Turfan in 1978, exactly a year before our visit there. I wonder if the caption 
there was made on the basis of the research result sent from Peking, for some descriptions 


lack accuracy without doubt. 


Further in their talk, Seki introduces an opinion that most of the documents exhibited in 
the Turfan Hall and illustrated in his book (photos numbered 4-6) belong to the period 


8 See e.g. Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden, I. Unter Mitarbeit von Walter Clawiter und Lore 
Holzmann herausgegeben und mit einer Einleining versehen von Ernst Waldschnudt (= Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, X, 1) (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1965), p. XI-XXVI, esp. p. XV. 
— cf. Review by Yuyama, /77, XII, 4 (1970), p. 266-269. 

8! FMM RUBBERS VID O- KR RT E/E PLO / PRB OUR FUR - 

aR FL, 1979). 

2 «7 A29-FRRDSMDESNKE NI URE. 4] PROBKMMEUASMHETS. CN 
JLVIDORFLO HS OD-AAA, BEAR CHPAA HP” (Seki, op.cit., p. 31). 
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from the Chin (@: 3rd century CE) to T’ang (#f: esp. 9-10 c.) Dynasties. In reply to him, 
Todo confirms, saying that they are surely from about the 3rd to 10th centuries (Seki, 
op.cit., p. 32). To me it looks as if they are discussing a different matter — paper and/or 


something else? 


In any case, thanks to the painstaking work of Mr. Seki, I could read the text in his 
precious photograph of the fragment. It is however still a great pity that I have been 
unable to see the original again, or at least to obtain a better photocopy. Some writings 
carved/printed in small letters are illegible. In this blockprint text these letters are found 


at the end of verses. It may mean that they denote the verse numbers? 


To confess frankly again, I was indeed lucky enough to find and study the very fragment 
in photocopy, made available by Seki in his book: Tenzan Nanro-o Yuku (1979). But at the 
same time I was so much distressed that I had finally have to work on the basis of this 
photocopy alone. As a matter of fact, I had written to him to ask for a photocopy purely 
for my research in vain. I received no reply to my humble petition. Upon my inquiry to 
my friends in China for information of whether there have appeared any book containing 
the photocopy, or if there were any possibility to obtain a better copy in any way, I have 


so far received only negative answers. Again, alas, there is no hope for it. 
’Phags-pa script and Lafi-tsha script: 
Since the fragment was considered as a text written in the ’Phags-pa script, if not ’Phags- 


pa language, the Turfan Museum keepers may have thought it by simple logic to belong 
to the Yiian period. 


The ’Phags-pa script is so well known as it was named after its deviser from Tibet, 
i.e. ’Gros-mgon ’Phags-pa Blo-gros Rgyal-mtshan Dpal-bzan-po, or Aryanatha 
Matidhvajagribhadra in Indic form (1235-1280 CE), or just called ‘Phags-pa respecttully 
in short. In the year 1269 he was ordered as the National Preceptor, later Imperial 
Preceptor, by Khubilai Khan (1216-1294, r. 1260-1294), to devise a new script for the 
Mongol Empire. For some reasons, probably for the decline of the dynasty, this 
systematic script has not taken root firmly among the Mongolians.” Another Indic-type 


Be. KI 7 YEN) E(E HP BASES IA, FHR)ODOM-BSVEMER 
Wiese 
BH E5, SHAD STH SVOCOTTS. .... 

4 On *Phags-pa see e.g. Miyoko NAKANO (PHERF), HABER”, PBR, IX, 1 June 
1969), p. 93-119 (with an English summary, p. 4); and recently much in detail by Wang Ch’i-lung ("1964): 
ES, \BEELS<EMMR MMT (ER: FA\= PHRAAFRLMKL MME) GR: 7H 
FLSRE WARE, 1999), esp. p.9-231: ER: VERA. 
85 CE eg. M. Nakano, A Phonological Study in the "Phags-pa Script and the Méng-ku t2u-yiin (= Oriental 
Monograph Series, VII) (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1971), v, 172 p. — with an 
extensive bibliography. 

See further Nakano’s work in Japanese: PRAICHONE KF — NANKNFOWRL (= Wes, 38) 
(1971), 236 p., 3 figs., 12 ills., 2 frontisp.), BAR (= 5b < EASE, 7-3-1) GAMER, 1994), 282, 9 p. 

— A most recent interesting discovery must be the Yiian State Library Seals in ’Phags-pa script: HASH 
GF, “CREA ANANNF REE”, Br, XLIX June 2006), p. 32-37. 
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script called Soyombo (= Svayambht), doubtlessly modeled after the Lafi-tsha, devised by 
the celebrated Zanabazar (1635-1723) in 1686, has survived even until today. 


It is widely known that the Lafi-tsha, or Rafijana script, has been popular until today 
among Buddhists in the Himalayan region in particular. This beautiful decorative script is 
often seen on the balustrade and/or pillars of the temples among the Tibetan Buddhist 
cultural area. As a matter of fact, however, only a few educated monks, nuns and people 


are able to read it. 


In this connection one may easily recall a well-known concise encyclopaedic work Rgya- 
dkar-nag rgya-ser kasmi-ra bal bod hor-gyi yi-ge dan dpe-ris rnam-grans man-ba by Arya 
Pandita Nag-dban-blo-bzan-bstan-pa’i rgyal-mtshan in the eighteenth (or early 
nineteenth) century CE. In fact, this most interesting text was printed in Peking.” 
Fortunately, this was photomechanically reprinted some twenty years ago.*” In this work 
the Rafijana script (La#i-tsha’i yi-ge) occupies “Alphabet I” (folios 2b1/2-5b3/4: cf. for 
further details Yuyama, Indic MSS & Chin. Blockprints, 1967, p. 84f.), the Soyombo 
“Alphabet XXII” (Sva-yam-bhu-jye-ti, read °-jyotis, Tib. Ran-byun snan-ba: fol. 13b1/2-3/4: 
cf. Yuyama, op.cit., p. 87), and ’Phags-pa “Alphabet XXIX” (Phags-pa’i yi-ge: cf. Yuyama, 
op.cit., p. 88). 


Lamaist scholars in China were not at all indifferent to foreign scripts. There are a 
number of similar texts printed by blocks in the same manner in Peking. They are all to 
be found in the same book by Lokesh Chandra. 


A Hitherto Unknown Blockprint Text - A Third Indic Version? 


Even such a small piece of blockprint fragment preserved at Turfan offers quite a few 
interesting and important variant readings. It is not really difficult now to reconstruct the 
text in comparison with the other versions extant in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese: Rgs 
XIV verses 4-8. It is therefore eagerly hoped that this remaining blockprint text, if not 
complete, will appear before us in the near future. To my knowledge, I have so far seen 


no report of its existence. 


The blockprint texts produced at Lamaist temples like Sung-chu-ssti in Peking seem to 


86 CF Yuyama, Indic Manuscripts and Chinese Blockprints (1967), p. 84-100, 105f,, 114 and 124; also Manfred 
Taube, Tibetische Handschriften und Blockdrucke, TV (= Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften im 
Deutschland, XI, 4) (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1966), p. 1087f.: Nr. 2929, 

87 Indian Scripts in Tibet, reproduced by Lokesh Chandra from the Collection of Prof. Raghuvira (= 
Satapitaka Series, CCXCVID (New Delhi: Mrs. Sharada Rani, 1982), Text No. 4, p. 26-40; cf. M. Taube, 
op.cit., 1 (1966), Tafeln VI-VII (folios 15a, 16a, 19b & 29b). 

Cf. further M. Nakano, “The Rgya-dkar-nag rgya-ser ka-smi-ra bal bod bor-gyi yi-ge dan dpe-ris rnam-grans 
man-ba and some remarks on the ’Phags-pa script”, Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, ed. Perala 
Ratnam, [I: Commemorative Volume on the 717 Birthday of Acharya Raghu Vira (= Satapitaka Series, CCIX) 
(1971), p. 1-16; — written originally in Japanese: “Rgya-dkar-nag rgya-ser ka-smi-ra bal bod hor-gyi yi-ge dan 
dpe-ris rnam-granns mat-ba (LDV — ‘Phags-pa FLT ORM — ”", RAB, XXVI (1968), p. 134-149 
(with English summary, p. 9-10). 
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be all in Indo-Tibetan pothi-type. But the photograph of the fragment in question looks 
like an accordion-type print. On the upper part of the fragment are seen handwritten 
Chinese characters “eleven obverse”, ie. tT —~ Lk (= Ila). This handwritten 
memorandum-type pagination may by itself mean that the text is folded like an accordion 
printed without pagination, neither a pothi nor a scroll. Incidentally, this numbering is 
written correctly as one reads the main text. In the showcase it was placed half upside 


down. 


Therefore it is again a great pity that I was not allowed to see and handle the fragment 
itself and that the photograph does not tell if it had a reverse side with a printed text. The 
photographer Seki does not mention it in his book. And the paper may have been thick 
enough not to allow the printing ink to soak through from the back page. Any 
Tibetologist has the experience of difficulty in reading the prints whose sheets are soaked 
with ink from the back page and vice versa. If the reverse side of the text were printed, it 


would no doubt offer important readings we could not overlook. 


The text runs from our lla to the following page without interruption. The size of the 
fragment is unknown. I was naturally unable to measure it. However, since the last word 
of lla, praépunati (XIV 6b end), continues to the next page with the beginning of the next 
pada, taf caiva (XIV 6c) and one line of the page contains about one and half padas. The 
book itself is not really a large accordion folio. The rectangular page consisting most 
probably of six lines uses a pothi-type form, that is to say, not printed in a western style. 


Prajna-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gathaé (= Rgs) XIV 4-8: 

On this occasion I wish to give a faithfully transliterated text, and a reconstructed text 
with textual notes, variant readings found in Recensions A and B, and its Tibetan and 
Chinese versions. My original plan to present a provisional translation of each version 
had to be abandoned due to lack of energy, time and space. Edward Conze has made an 
English translation from the Indic running parallel to the Astasabasrika (abbr. AsP). To be 
frank, although we cannot forget his untiring service to the cause of research into the 
Prajfiapaamita literature, his translation was made out of the Indo-Tibetan versions. 
Despite its title, Conze has given the Rgs in the first place followed by the AsP. After all, 
he has not settled the complicated question of the relation between the Rgs and AsP. 


Unfortunately, a photograph of the fragment is not at my disposal for reproduction. 
Those who are interested in it are cordially requested to consult the book by Kafuku SEKI 
mentioned above, although some portions in small letters are regrettably illegible, as 
shown ((...)) in my transliterated text below. Let us hope to see a better copy published by 


those prudent scholars in charge of such items of our common cultural heritage! 


58 The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines & Its Verse Summary, translated by Edward Conze 
(Bolinas: Four Seasons Foundation, 1973), p. 9-73 (Rgs), esp. p. 34f. (Rgs XTV). 
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Transliterated Text 
The small letters illegible on the photo shown as ((...)) below are found only at the end of 
every verse. They may therefore indicate the verse numbers. Each line of the first folio of 
the fragment (Seki, op.cit., p. 31) reads as follows: 
(1) [...Jr[i]grhita bhava-svabhava-kus[a]la p[a]ra[martha-] 
(2) [...Jna-sambhrta-yana-patra paramadbhutam sugata-bodhi 


ot tm 


(3) [...Jtake apakvi yatha vari vaheya ke cij jfiatavyu 


J 
‘ 
(4) [...Jti durbalatvat pa[r)i{pakv]i vari ghatake vaha= 
(5) [...] bhedanad gayam (w.r, for bbay®) upaiti ca [sva]st[i] geham ((...)) kif capi 
(6) [...]b[aJhulo stya bodhisatvo prajfia-vihinu vilayam laghu prapunati 
The next folio (Seki, op.cit., p. 30) reads as follows: 
(1)tafi caiva Sraddhu parigrhnayimanu prajfia atikramya bhami-dvaya pra= 
(2)psyati bodhim agryyam ((...)) nava yatha aparikarma-krta samudre vila= 
(3) [...Jaiti sa-dha[na] saha vanijebhih sa caiva nava parikarma-kyta 
(4) [...]Jma ca bhidyate dhana-samangi upaiti tiram ((...)) em eva §raddhu-pa= 
(5) [...]prajiia-vihinu laghu bodhi upaiti hanim so 
(6) [...]Jmita s{uJyu[kto] aks[ato] nupatu [... ...... ] 
Reconstructed Text 
In most cases of the reconstructed text I have tried to leave the symbols for 
illegible/missing and supplemented letters to demonstrate how I have restored them from 
the original printed readings: 
[ye te bhavanti vara-prajfia-pa]r[i]g<g>rhita 
bhava-svabhava-kuS[a]la p[a]ra[martha-darsi / 
te punya-jfiana-dha]na-sambhyta-yana-patra 
paradbhutam sugata-bodhi [sprSanti sighram // 4 // 
gha]take a~pakvi yatha vari vaheya ko-cij 
jhiatavyu [ksipru ayu bhetsya]ti durbalatvat / 
pa(r)i{pakv]i vari ghatake vaha]manu marge 
na ca] bhedanad bhayam upaiti ca [sva]st[i] geham // 5 // 
kim-capi [Sraddha-]b[a]hulo siya bodhisatvo 
prajfia-vihinu vilayam laghu prapuniati / 
tam caiva sraddhu parigrhnayimanu prajiia 
atikramya bhimi-dvaya prapsyati bodhim agryam // 6 // 
nava yatha a-parikarma-krta samudre 


vila[yam up]aiti sa-dha[na] saha vanijebhih / 
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$4 caiva nava parikarma-krta [su-yukta] 
na ca bhidyate dhana-samangi upaiti tiram // 7 // 
em eva §raddhu-pa[ribhavitu bodhisatvo] 
prajfia-vihinu laghu bodhi upaiti hanim / 
so [caiva prajfia-vara-para]mita-s[u]yu[kto} 


a-ks[ato] ’n-upahatu [sprsati jana bodhim // 8 // 


Special features of the blockprint text: 


This blockprint fragment, though small, offers undoubtedly remarkable features. | 
herewith cite some interesting phrases and words. Some other interesting readings are 
treated below. The following examples, though only a few in number, are good enough to 
suggest the existence of a third Indic version, if not a recension. In any case this chapter 
XIV is one I like very much. The famous parable of “aupamya” is indeed nicely composed. 


When I decided to write a doctoral dissertation after my arrival in Canberra in 1965, I 
had to face what I should take up as its topic or subject. Around this time I had already 
known of the existence of the blockprint text of the Rgs in the Hsitt Ti-shan Collection in 
the Oriental Studies Library, while Edward Conze had already introduced a Calcutta 
manuscript of the Rgs (= K). When I had learned that I could obtain a microfilm of MS. K 
through the kind offices of J. W. de Jong, I immediately determined to study it for my 
thesis, 


It was also at the time I was seriously thinking of a method in Buddhist philology.” 
Systematic bibliographies must be available to scholars engaged in this field of study.” 
The prime necessity was, I believed, to undertake a highly critical work on every 
recension, if not a version, of an Indic literature, and further to make grammatical analysis 
on every text independently of each other before building up a comprehensive grammar, 
for Franklin Edgerton had shown us an overall foundation of grammatical feature, On the 


basis of this idea I briefly discussed a grammar of the Rgs4,”' and I was pleased to learn, as 


ar? Yuyama, “The Need for Philological Research in the Field of Buddhist Studies”, Buddhism into the 
Year 2000: Proceedings of the First International Conference, held in Bangkok 7-10 February 1990 
(Patumthani/Bangkok: Dhammakaya Foundation, 1992), p. 219-235; — , “11,98 CRRA OA Raa”, SF 
BTL KH RCA «NU LAF OUR (RR + BEKELE, 1990), p. 125-152. 


° CEA. Yuyama, “The Need for Systernatic Bibliographies in Buddhist Sanskrit Philology”, Journal of the 
Institute of Chinese Studies of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, V, 2 (Hong Kong 1972), p. 339-346 
(Summary in Chinese on p. 346). 

— , “BEARME UR MMAR’, HDR, 1983 4, No. 3 GLH ICRA, PRHSASE - 
Aa HEGHEPH, 1983), p. 65-76 [Lecture delivered 28 May 1982, translated into Chinese by Chang Jui-chih 
(ei =). 


91 ; eis, 4a) ita, nae - 
A. Yuyama, “Some Grammatical Peculiarities in the Prayid-péramita-ratna-guna-semcaya-gatha”, 


Proceedings of the 28th International Congress of Orientalists held at the Australian National University, Canberra, 
6-12 January 1971, ed. A. R. Davis (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1976), p. 95-97. 
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it was published in book form,” that it seems to have been accepted more or less in 
general.” Furthermore, some lexical features are also to be discussed in relation to the 
grammatical analysis,” not to mention of the vital importance of metrical features.”> And 


the Pratityasamutpada-gatha, appended in many texts, may be of interest from various 
points of view.” 


For details regarding the variant readings see Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. 55f. (footnotes). 
Special features seen in the fragment are discussed below in relation to the complicated 


problems regarding recensions. 


Verse 4: The Tibetan version corresponding to Sanskrit 3cd-4ab is to be found only in 
the Chinese blockprint text. At some stage of transmission the verses 3cd-4ab may have 
gone astray, so that they are missing from the corresponding Tibetan versions in all the 
hitherto known editions and manuscripts. For further details on the readings see the 
relevant footnotes in my edition (Yuyama, RgsA, 1976, p. 55). 

Verse 4a: pariggrhita: parigrh® is unmetrical (so also I 6d, XIV 10c, XV Sc, XX 14b, XXIX 
4c), cf. Yuyama, RgsGr §2.131; Edgerton, BHSGr §2.7, Edg.Rgs p. 10: §37. Another 
possibility is a hyper-Sanskritic form parigrabita, as is attested in VII 2a parigrabita, 
nom.sg.f., to *grabati; also parigrabika- (cf. Yuyama, RgsGr §32.36, 40.1; but B: °grhita, 


22 Yuyama, A Grammar of the Prajita-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha (Sanskrit Recension A) (= 
Oriental Monograph Series, XIV) (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1973), XXXII, 190 p. — 
ISBN 0-708 1-0843-1,— Abbrev. “Yuyama, RgsGr ” hereinafter. 
— To iny knowledge, there have appeared six book reviews: 

Thomas Burrow, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1975, 1 (Loudoun 1975), p. 726. 

Mi., Archiv Orientdini, XLT, 4 (Praha 1975), p. 371. 

Nancy R. Lecheoe, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XCVI, 2 (New Haven 1976), p. 3536. 

Jacques May, {ndo-lranian Journal, XVIII, 1-2 (The Hague-Paris 1976), p. 1326 

Kenneth Roy Norman, Modern Asian Studies, XTE (Cambridge 1977), p. 174-176 & 26. 

Gregory Schopen, {ndo-lranian Journal, XX, 1-2 (The Hague-Paris 1978), p. 110-124. 
3 Ce. e.g. J. W. de Jong, A Brief History of Buddbist Studies m Europe and America (Tokyo: Kései Publishing, 
1997), p. 80. 


as Cf. A. Yuyama, “Some Glossarial Notes on the Prajiia-péramita-ratna-guna-samwaya-gatha”, Proceedings 
and Papers of the 14th Congress of the Australasian Universities Language and Literature Association held 19-26 
January 1972 at the University of Otago, Dunedin, ed. K. 1. D. Maslen (Dunedin 1972), p. 30-37. 


°° T have given a detailed analysis of every metrical scheme in the Rgt4: “Remarks on the Metre of the 
Prajiié-Paramita-Ratna-Guna-Sanwaya-Gatha”, Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, Tl, ed. Perala Ramam: 
Acharya Commemoration Volume on the 70” Birthday of Acharya Raghu Vira (= Satapitaka Series, XCVI) (New 
Delhi 1973), p. 243-253. 


%© For further details with other extant literature, e.g. Yuyama, “t— Aen 2B Se”, ABER BGT 
3 (= IBK/FIBS), XX, 1 (1971), p. 448(48)-444(52) [in Jap.]. 

Needless to say, I see no end to discuss this gathé with snore materials. But I would herewith cite a very 
interesting one, carved on a copper plate, studied fully by Lore Sander, “An Unusual ye dharma Formula”, 
Buddhist Manuscripts, Il, ed. Jens Braarvig (= Manuscripts m the Scheyen Collection, TI) (Oslo: Hermes 
Publishing, 2002), p. 337-349 (incl. 3 tables), with col. pl. XVII. 

In this connection one may refer to enlightening articles by Daniel Boucher, “The 
Pratityasamutpadagatha and Its Role in the Medieval Cult of the Relics”, LABS, XIV, 1 (1991), p. 1-27; and 
furthr by Marek Mejor, The Arya-dharma-dhatu-garbha-vivarana Ascribed to Nagarjuna”, Séryacandraya: 
Essays in Honour of Akira Yuyama On the Ovcasion of His 65th Birthday, ed. Paul Harrison & Gregory 
Schopen (= Indica et Tibetica, XXXV) (Swisttal-Odendorf: Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 1998), 125-133. 
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unmetr.!). The second syllable should thus be long without doubt, m.c., ic. pariggrbita 
/ parigrab®: /~ ~~ ~~ fh 

Verse 4b: kusalab: Rec.B kusalo corresponds to °-dars, which, however, should be taken as 
plural (as supported by in pada a: °-pariggrhita). The same form is attested in XXIV 
2b °-dars. The nom.pl.masc. ending in -f (of in-stems) is also found in our text: XV 4d 
~kathi, XVII 2a -bhani; XVI 4b ursabbi; XXT 7c, XXX] 2b cari; XXIX 6a —sobhbi; XXXI 
la -abhikanksi (cf. Yuyama, RgsGr §12.6, Edgerton, BHSGr §10.181). 

Verse 5a,c: Rec.B °paksi (= ed. Obermiller!) does not make sense! It should be emended 
to °pakvi, so reads our fragment apakvi, pa[r]ifpakvji, so also Rgs.A; so attested in Tib. 
ma btan, Chin. pu chien-lao (78822) in 5a; and Tib. btan-bum-par, Chin. chien-lao (&#) 
in 5c. 

Verse 6c: parigrhnayimanu, nom.sg.masc. of pres.pple. to non-causative grbnayati, is 
worth noting from the grammatical point of view. For the nom.sg.masc. ending in -« 
see Edgerton, BHSGr §8.20, Yuyama, RgsGr §8.8; cf. Recension A °-grhnayamanu and 
B °-grbnayamana. One may also compare it with BHS “grbnayiydna-, pple. (see 
Edgerton, BHSGr $34.5), *grbnayita-, pple. (see Edgerton, BHSGr §34.8), and possibly 
*grbnayitavya-, gdve. (Edgerton, BHSGr §34.20). 

Verse 6d (end): bodhim agryam is the most exciting example. In both Recensions A and B 
read agra-bodhim, which is a fixed form at the end of the lines of verses. The reading 
bodbim agryam is an admirably beautiful ending for a verse, perfect in grammar and 
refreshing in metre! Such an alteration of phrases could not occur just by mistake, how 
much less through poetical ignorance. The composer must certainly have had a talent 
for prosody. 


Verse 7b: vilalyam upjaiti, “approaches destruction, breaks, is broken, is damaged”: my 
first reading vila[yam praya[ti], as in Rec.A, may have to be corrected here, since the 
sign “ai” on top of the missing “p” can be read. If so, our fragment agrees with 
Recension B here, not with A! Manuscripts of Rec.B read vilayam upaiti (= Obermiller- 
Vaidya) is unmetrical! It must read vi/ayam with an anusvara, m.c.! This is another good 
instance where our fragment agrees with Recension B, and not A. Edgerton (Edg.Rgs. p. 
13) proposes an emendation of Rec.B vilayam upaiti (unmetr.) to vilayam prayati with 


Rec.A (metr.)! 


Verse 7d: -samangi, nom.sg.fem., with na@va, “a ship”, fem., in 7c, is supported by 
Recension A, but not by B samagram (see Yuyama, Rgsd, 1976, p. 56 ad 7d). This 
reading is also to be noted in view of the textual transmission. 

Verse 8b: bodhi (= Rec. A & B), abl., as attested by Tibetan byari-chub-las-ni, may have 
been degraded metrically from the ablative bodhe / bodheh (cf. Yuyama, RgsGr §10.21). 
In his edition, printed in Devanagari, Vaidya may have intended the reading bodhbim, 
followed by upaiti anim, as bodhi-m- with a hiatus-bridger ~m-. Otherwise, it does not 
make sense. Incidentally, bodbi- is frequently used in the feminine gender in addition to 
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the masculine (cf. Edgerton, BHSD p. 402a, q.v.). In our text are found a number of 
feminine forms (cf. Yuyama, RgsGr §6.27, e.g. RgsA I 16c bodbim ... asariga-bbutam; VII 
5d bodhi santé (accusatives), XIV 4d paramadbhutam sugata-bodbi, XVI 3b nanatva- 
dharma-vigatam bodbim; XIX 4c bodhir iyam (but with utpattito, masc.!): XXXI 2c bodhim 


uttama-Svam, 
Haribhadra’s Commentary 


There are at least three commentaries on the Rgs extant in the Tibetan canon, which may 
well be evidence for its importance or popularity in Tibetan Buddhism. Haribhadra heads 
the list in this connection. He has left with us a commentary on it, i.e, Ratna-guna- 
samcaya-gatha-vyakhya (cf. Yuyama, RgsA, 1976, p. |-li). Only his has survived in Indic to 


the present. 


During his first expedition to Tibet in 1919-1930 in search of Buddhist literature Rahula 
Samkrtyayana (1893-1963) discovered a Sanskrit manuscript of this Haribhadra’s 
commentary at the famous Monastery of Zva-lu (#4), or Zva-lu dgon-pa (3 #*#) in 
the region of Géis-ka-rtse (HM Hll).”” He describes it in his report properly as follows: I. 
Sa-lu monastery (near Si-ga-rtse): Vol. XI, No. 4, Serial No. 42; an incomplete palm-leaf 
manuscript (207/3x2'/; inches in size).”> To my great shame, I must confess, I mistakenly 
cited Rahula’s report as if it had been found at “Spos-khan Monastery near Gyan-tse” (see 
Yuyama, Rgsd, 1976, p. |: §VII1.1a). 


Only recently has appeared a small, but a very rich pamphlet, in which Ernst Steinkellner 
of Vienna offers an extremely interesting hi(story) of Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in 
Tibet from ancient times to the present in essence-condensed form.” Herewith I would 
quote his concluding word: “At the moment it may not be premature to sum up by stating 
that in all probability the present and the next generation of Buddhist scholars will be 
able to step by step to study the great and exciting corpus of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
from Tibet, one of the last ‘hidden’ treasures of Asia, and incorporate it finally into the 
intellectual and spiritual history of mankind.” (op.cit., p. 30). I am particularly interested 
in reading his enlightening observation on and around Zva-lu Ri-phug (p. 11f., with a 


7” Cf. Turrell V. Wylie, The Geography of Tibet according to the Dzam-gling-rgyas-bshad: Text and English 
Translation (= Serie Orientale Roma, XXV) (Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo-Oriente, 1962), 
p. 16.8 (Tibetan), p. 70 (English), & p. 139 n. 216. 

— For the present-day place names in Chinese see a concise atlas edited by the Tibetan Geodetic Bureau: 
FRAC EWR AGH), BRA RM GER - PRM, 1996), p. 103 (nap) & p. 105 
(notes). To date, I have regrettably failed to see RGR3(ERa), RIA (PHRMBHMR 1996). 

%8 Rahula Sankrityayana, “Sanskrit Palm-Leaf MSS. in Tibet”, JBORS, XXVI, 1 (Patna 1935), p. 31; — cf. 
“Annual Report (dated 4 March 1937)” by J. L. Hill, the then Hon. Secretary to the Society, ibid., p. 1608.: 
“Recovery of Buddhist Sanskrit Works in Tibet”. — cf. A. Yuyama, Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscript Collections 
(Tokyo 1992), p. 27. 

° Ernst Steinkellner, A Tale of Leaves: On Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tibet, their Past and their Future (= 2004 
Gonda Lecture) {XIth Gonda lecture delivered 21 November 2003} (Amsterdam: Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 2004), 39 p., incl. 4 photos, 5-page facsimiles. — ISBN 90-6984-409-5. 
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photo of Zva-lu Ri-phug taken by Michael Henss in 1993), Needless to say, within this 
limited space, he has not touched every important text including our Haribhadra’s 
Prajfid-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha-Vyakhya. 


In the Indo-Tibetan tradition Haribhadra has been known as a reviser of the corruptly 
transmitted Rgs text (cf. Yuyama, fbid., p. xvii-xviii). It is a great pity, therefore, that the 
very manuscript is still in a dormant state, for it will no doubt offer readings to judge 
those found in the hitherto known texts, and it may further shed light on the formation 


and evolution of the literature.!™ 


The fragment studied by Chiang Chung-hsin (#4291) seems to be kept at present in the 
so-called China Ethnic Library (FEI RRS RE), formerly the Library of the Peking 
Cultural Palace of Nationalities (dt RIRIC(t BS MBER). According to Chiang, it is 
numbered 0018 in an unpublished list of palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscripts, “ Pe] HE fe 
RENCE SEE BER”, made by Wang Sén (ER): 47.2 x 4.4 cm.,, 11 lines on the obverse side 
and 10 on the reverse, It contains Haribhadra’s commentary on Rgs XXXI 8 to the end of 
the text. 


Zva-lu is situated about twenty kilometres in the south of Géis-ka-rtse. Zva-lu dgon-pa 
was founded by Lce-btsun Ses-rab-’byun-gnas in the eleventh century, and seems to have 
been conserved to some degree and said to have been restored in recent years.'”” It is well 
known as a residence of the celebrated Bu-ston Rin-po-che (1290-1364 CE), who offers a 
brief but interesting description in his Chos-’byun in Tibet.” Reference can also be made 
to the Deb-ther sion-po.'”° 


100 For further details see A. See Yuyama, “Prajfid-paéramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha-Vyakhya of 


Haribhadra — Preliminary Remarks ---”, ARIRIAB, IV; 2000 (2001), p. 27-42. 

— Written with reference to an enlightening article by Zhongxin Jiang (#041: Chiang Chung-hsin), “A 
Sanskrit Fragment of the Prajiié-paramitd-ratna-guna-samcaya-gathd-vyakhya of Haribhadra: A Romanized 
Text”, ARIRIAB, II: (2000), p. 115-123 (with a folded plate preceding the article), 


101 CF wo most recent articles on Zva-lu by Hsiung Wén-pin (RROCH): EFE - PRBSSR(E Ba): PARES 
SC{EBESR / Bod-kyi lo-rgyal rig-gnas tshig-mdzod (FARRAR IGAREL/ BUN + HAYLA RRLGARFL, 1998.6), p. 
288b-289a “S@5F (zhva-lu-dgon-pa)”, and p. 289a-b “35788 (zhva-lu-dgon-pavi-ldeb-ris)” (each 
with a b/w photo). 
102 See Bu ston’s History of Buddhism tm Tibet. Critically edited with a comprehensive index by Janos Szerb 
(= Beitrage zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte Asiens, V) (= Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Klasse, DLXIX) (Wien 1990), p. 69. 

Cf. History of Buddhism (Chos-bbyung) by Bu-ston. I. Part: The History of Buddhism in India and Tibet. 
Translated by FE. Obermiuller (= Materialien zur Kunde des Buddbismrus, XTX) (Heidelberg in Kommission bei 
O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1932) [= Suzuki Research Foundation Reprint Series, V (Tokyo 1964)], p. 206. 


13 See e.g. Turrell V. Wylie, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Translation of the Blue Annals (= 
Serie Orientale Roma, XV) (Rome 1957), p. 33a: Za-lu (Zwa-lu), Za-lu khan-gsar, ss.vv.: 

- George N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, 2 vols. (= The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Monograph Series, VIT) 
(Calcutta 1949-1953; reprinted in 1 vol. - Delhi-Varanasi-Patna: Motilal Banarsidass, 1976 & 1979), “Za- 
lu khan-gsar” on p. 214 (original Tibetan: Na fol. 5b1) and “Z(v)a-lu” on p. 335 (Cha 4b6, Za-lu and Za- 
lu-pa), 338 (Cha 6a4), 366 (Ja 7a5), 417 (Na 8b), 423 (Na 10b5), 794 (Tha 19a7 end), and p. 342 (in 


Roerich’s note). 
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One of the geographical guidebooks with reference to religious personalities was 
published by Alfonsa Ferrari (1918-1954), a promising scholar who died prematurely.’ 
A Chinese translation has now appeared.’ Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1984) gives a 


genealogy of Zva-lu Kingdom in his monumental work.!™ 


In the Tibetan canon are two more commentaries, one by Buddhasrijiiana and the other 


ascribed to Dharmasri (cf. Yuyama, ibid., p. li-hii). 


Incidentally, it is of great interest that certain Indic Buddhist literature seems to be kept 
in various manners. Thanks to the meticulous work on the Zva-lu monastery, we find an 
eloquent proof that the first seven stories of Aryasira’s 7atakamala is found on the walls 


of the temple inscribed in T ibetan.?” 


Tibetan Versions 


As mentioned above, only the Chinese blockprint bilingual text offers the Tibetan version 
fully corresponding to the Sanskrit. I have given Tibetan A represented by some 
Tunhuang manuscripts with variant readings in a brief comparison with B (Yuyama, Rgs4, 
1976, p. 172, cf. p. 195), Variant readings found in Recension B are marked with 
underlines and noted down in the following paragraph. It is, however, not my intention 
to discuss complicated problems of textual history and canonical status (cf. further 
Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. xxx-xxxviii). This applies to the Chinese transmission, too. 


Here I must frankly confess that I have not studied various Rgs Tibetan texts (cf. for 
further details Yuyama, Rgsd, 1976, p. xxxvii-xxxviii). Such investigation may make us 


— cf. The Blue Annals composed in A.D. 1478 by Hgos-Lotsawa Grhon-nu-dpal (1392-1481), reproduced by 
Lokesh Chandra from the Collection of Raghu Vira (= Satapitaka Series, CCXH) (1974), serial folio 
numbers 192, 298, 301, 321, 370, 697. 


eile Ferrari, mK‘yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet, compiled and edited by Luciano 
Petech with the collaboration of Hugh Richardson (= Serie Orientale Roma, XVI) (Rome; IsMEO, 1958), p. 
19 (folio 17b), p. 60 (translation) & p. 143 n. 426 (extensive bibliography on the locality with additional 
notes by L. Petech). 

Cf. also Giuseppe Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, IV. Gyantse ed i suoi Monasteri. Parte 1. Descrizione Generale dei 
Tempi (= Reale Accademia d'Italia: Studi e Documente, I) (Roma: Reale Accademia d’Italia, 1941), p. TYE; 
English version, edited by Lokesh Chandra from a first draft translated by Uma Marina Vesci: Indo-Tibetica, 
TV, 1: Gyantse and its Monasteries, Part 1: General Description of the Temples (= Satapitaka Series, CCCLI) 
(New Delhi: Aditya Prakashan, 1989), p. 71. 


105 gy guinea aE» BIF-Y(*1910)ER: REBAR (= BIT SLI IR IER) (ALT » RURLUMRAL, 2000), 
p. 24. (translation), p. 147 n. 400f. Liu transliterates Zva-/u as #24 and Ri-phug AA. 


106 CG Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls. An Artistic and Symbolic Iustration of 172 Tibetan Paintings Preceded by 
a Survey of the Historical, Artistic, Literary and Religious Development of Tibetan Culture. With an Article of P. 
Pelliot on a Mongol Edict, the Translation of Historical Documents and an Appendix on Prebuddbistic Ideas of Tibet, 
Volume Il (Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, 1949; reprinted by SDI Publications, Bangkok, 1999), p. 656- 
662. 

107 Kurt Tropper: Die Jataka-Inscbriften nm skor lam chen mo des Klosters Zba lu: Emfiibrung, textkritische 
Studie, Edition der Paneele 1-8 mit Sanskritparallelen und deutschen Ubersetzung (= Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, LXIM) (Wien: Arbeitskreis fiir Tibetische und Buddhisusche Studien, 
Universitat Wien, 2005), 413 pp. — ISBN 3-902501-02-2. 
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understand a stemma of textual transmission much clearer than ever. 
[ / gan de Ses-rab mchog-gis yors-su zin-pa-na / (4a) 
dnos-po’i ran-bZin mkhas-sin don dam ston-par byed // (4b) J 
/ de-dag thabs-kyi yon-tan Ses-rab yons bzun-ste / 
/ mchog-tu rmad byun bde-gsegs byan-chub myur-du reg // 4 // 
/ dper-na la-las rdza-so ma btan chu skyed-na / 
/ nyam-chun phyir-ni myur-du ’jig~par rig-par bya // 
/ so btan bum-par chu skyed lam-du ’jig-pa-yi / 
/jigs-pa med-cin bde-bar khyim-du phyin-par ’gyur // 5 // 
/ gtan-yan byan-chub-sems-dpa’ dad-pa man gyur-kyan / 
/ es-rab rmam-par nyams-na myur-du ’jig-par ’gyur // 
/ dad-pas Ses-rab de-ni yons-su zin gyur-na / 
/ sa giiis Sin-tu ‘das-te byan-chub mchog thob ’gyur // 6 // 
/ dper-na bcos legs ma byas gru-ni rgya-mtsho’i nan / 
/ nor dan beas-sin tshon-par bcas-te ’jig-par ’gyur // 
/ gru de legs-par bcos legs byas dan Idan gyur-na / 
/ mi’ jig nor dan bcas-par (v.J. °-te) nogs-su phyin-par ’gyur // 7 // 
/ de-ltar byan-chub-sems-dpa’ dad-pas yons bsgos-kyan / 
/ §es-rab med-na byan-chub-las-ni myur fiams ’gyur // 
/ de-fiid Ses-rab pha-rol phyin-pa mchog Idan-na / 
/ ma rmas (v./. smas) ma fiams rgyal-ba’i byan-chub reg-par ’gyur // 8 // 
Variant readings in Tibetan Recension B: 
4ab. As mentioned above, this is found only in the bilingual Chinese blockprint text. 
4c. A bauri-ste: B zin-na. 
Se. A ig-pa-yi (some °-pa’i, unmetr.): B v.l. °-pa-yis. 
6a. A géan-yan: B de-béin. 
6b. A fams-na ... yig-par ...  B iams-sn (v.L. °-na) ... ma-ruris ... cf. Skt. °-vibinu vilayam ... 
6c. A dad-pas ses-rab de-ni: B de-bas Ses-rab-kyis-ni (v.1. ses-rab de-ni). 


8d. AB romas (v.1. sonas; B w.r. stmras!)! 


8d. A reg-par: B v.l. (a Tunhuang MS) sems-dpar! 
Mongolian Versions 


The Mongolian versions are preserved as a Kanjur text, Chinese blockprints and probably 
as Dharani texts (cf. Yuyama, Rgsd, 1976, p. xliv-xlv). I regret very much that I have not 
been able to study them firsthand, for, when young, I formed the mistaken opinion that 
Mongolian Buddhist literature, particularly the Kanjur texts, was a mere copy of the 
Tibetan. It was more or less authorized in our textbook. Alas, I lament my ignorance of 
the Mongolian language. 
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In recent years a Japanese Mongolist, Koichi HIGUCHI (S81 Hf) at Ehime University 
of Matsuyama on the Island of Shikoku, has been working energetically on Mongolian 
Buddhist literature and shown us its importance in the history of Buddhism. Being a 
linguist in the first place, Higuchi has demonstrated the existence of three Mongolian 
versions of the Rgs, ie. Al, A2 and B, in his enlightening article published in the Toyo 
Gakubs, LXVII in 1987.' His meticulous work was thereafter published in book form in 
1991.1" I understand that Rgs.-Recension Al is the text found in the Mongolian Kanjur 


and some others. Recension A2 seems to be found in the Dhdrani collection.'"° 


Incidentally, in a collection of his work Studies of the Influences of the Northeastern Linguistic 
Situations upon the Mediaeval Mongolian Language in the 13-14th Centuries (March 1999), v, 
100 p. (including a useful bibliography on p. 97-100),'"' and in yet another collection of 
articles: Studies of Multilingual Situations in the Mongol Empire Period as Observed in the 
Loanword System (March 1997), v, 94 p. (with a useful bibliography on p. 90-94),1"? 
Higuchi has further developed his research into other texts. They are the Usnisa-vijaya 
Dhéarani, Bhadra-carya-pranidbdna, Matijusri-ndma-samgiti, Saddbarma-pundarika, Ratna- 
jali-paripreché and Gosriga-vyakarana. Some of them were published in English, and those 
appeared in the collected works of his research projects for the years 1995-1996 and 
1997-1998.!3 Furthermore, Higuchi has been publishing his studies of other canonical 
texts in Mongolian in book form, e.g. Ratnajali-pariprecha,''* Gosrnga-vyakarana,'' 


108 pa mE,“ CRAY ORAIRIC DC”, RPEMM, LXVO, 1/2 (1987), p. 01(182)-027(156) 
[with an English sununary on p. iii]. 

109 pe Ome, MAIER CRM MB) OF ORR + BK+tt, 1991), (, i, xi, 380 p. — ISBN & 
87440-23 8-0. 

— Cf. Louis Ligeti, Catalogue du Kanjir Mongol Imprimé, 1: Catalogue (= Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica, 
TI) (Budapest: Société K6rés Csoma, 1942), p. 184f. No. 767; cf. also Yuyama, Res (1976), p. xii: Chap. 
IV, No. 1, as well as No. 2! — further F. A. Bischoff, Der Kanjur und serne Kalophone, II (Bloomington: 
Selbsrverlag, 1968), p. 328; — cf. J. W. de Jong, “Notes 4 propos des colophons du Kanjur”, ZAS, VI 
(1972), p. 505-559. 
aCe e.g. Heissig, op.cit. (1954), p. 44-47: No. 49 (esp. p. 46: Text No. 106); for more reference see also 
Yuyama, RgsA (1976), p. xiti-xiv: Chap. IV, No. 3! 

M1 perp, 013-4 HHO RILI—F YY ORBRRU PM RABI REL CRROMR 


112 See RICBRANS EY OD SMOSHSBRROMR, 


113 See for example, Koichi HIGUCHI, “Mongolian Versions of the Saddbarmapundarika from the 


Linguistic and Philological Viewpoint”, (1997), p. 19-48; “sartavaki badiri; a pseudo Sanskrit Form in the 
Mongolian Ratnajdli”, ibid, p. 49-68; “Mongolian Versions of the Usnisa-vijaya Dharani from the 
Linguistic and Philological Viewpoint”, (1999), p. 63-76; “Two Unreported Manuscripts of the Mongolian 
Marijusri-nama-samgiti ~ A Preliminary Report -”, ibid., p. 77-93. 

114 __ BABAR PAE OUIZE GR - SRM, 1994), v, 480 p. — ISBN 4.8115-3541-3. — for the 
Kanjur text cf. Ligen, Cat., p. 244: No. 919. 

MS getraman CAP ULB ECR OBASE (RI - MUBKLHME, 1998), 307 p. — ISBN 4.585-10024-5. — for 
the Kanjur text cf. Ligeti, Cat, p. 302f: No. 1121; ferner siehe W. Heissig, Bestrége zur 
Ubersetzungsgeschichte des mongolischen buddhistiwhen Kanons (= Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
im Géttingen, Philol.-bist. Klasse, T1. Folge, Nr. 50) (Gérangen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962), p. 23, 44- 
53, insbes, p. 476: Nr. 18-19. 
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His research results tell us that there must have been several routes, not just one 
rectilinear course from India to Mongolia via Tibet. It may not always simply be via Tibet. 
This interests me a great deal. I am greatly looking forward to see research work done by 
such specialists, for these routes of textual transmission may offer a hint to understand 
variant recensions / versions composed in Indic and others found in particular beyond the 


Indian Sub-Continent. 


Chinese Version 


The Chinese version (pS: 28 (# RiAe4 wk BS), translated by Fa-hsien (74%; alias 
Tien-hsi-tsai: KAM) in 991 CE (cf. Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. xxxix-xliii), corresponding 
to Rgs XIV 4-8, is to be found in Taisho (KIESMARLA), No. 229: Vol. VII p. 
680a13-22: 


BAFEBED CINE RAD eR REST 4) 
BABORS ARMS EARS A RRR Lee OS) 
AO AGK ARSE ROR ERE ER RE PRR SEH (6) 
ARAMER GRATER REE BARA (7) 
RAMA AM FIBER AM (KERR BELEK (8) 


Needless to say, this text has been included in various other canons.'!® The Chi-sha (fi 
#, or Sha #) edition represents one of the best collated texts among others.” 


In addition, it may be worth noting here yet another canon, published recently in Peking 
under a systematic editorial policy. It bears a somewhat confusing title Chung-bua Ta- 
tsang-ching (P38 KIRKE). The editors select a canon, which they think the best, from 
which a text, or sometimes even a fascicle (4) alone, is chosen (and more precisely 
reprinted photomechanically) from a specific canon. After a careful collation they append 
to each fascicle a list of useful variant readings from other sources (#¢#)ac). 


In the case of the Rgs text in 3 fascicles they rely on the famed Chin (#2) edition (carved 
originally 1148/49-1173 CE): Chung-hua Ta-tsang-ching, Section Chinese (EE XCTB A), 
Vol. LXIV (Peking 1993), p. 516-530b (cf. a detailed table of its contents on p. 14a-15a). 
The canon was discovered in 1933 at the Temple Kuan-shéng-ssii (S&/B#*F 45) in Chao- 
ch’éng Prefecture in Shan-hsi Province (1178 ti M44). After a checkered history during 
the World War II this important print is now kept in the Peking Library. Many texts in 


16 ge. RRS, +A ERIS IL PRE BOC LAR “Ri XBR A, 1983), p. 
26: Col. No. 229; MIME, +P KR GLa: PHB, 1997), p. 262ab: No. 1071. 

117 Photomechanically reprinted by Ying-yin Sung-pan Tsang-ching-hui (AURA @) in Shanghai 
in 1935 :Mo. 505, “Kao (#)”, Fasc. DV, No. 6, p. 39a-50a. It was further reprinted in Taipei in 1963/1965 
by Hsiu-ting Chung-hua Ta-tsang-ching-hui (27 P22 AMA B): First Series, No. 9, Vol. XXXII (= 
Fasc. LXV), p. 28481b-28488c. — cf. further Yuyamia, RgsA, 1976, p. oadx-xl: Chap. I1.c. 
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this Chung-bua Ta-tsang-ching seem to be based on this Kuan-shéng-ssii edition.'® 


Incidentally, Fa-hsien’s life and work had long been mysterious. It has become clear that 
his translation was completed in the tenth month of the second year of Ch’ung-hua (7% 
4) era, i.e. 991 CE, thanks to the description found in the catalogue entitled Ta-chung 
Hsiang-fu fa-pao-lu (KP REPEREE: 1011-1015 CE), edited by Yang I (#818: 974-1020 
CE) etc, (cf. Yuyama, Res, 1976, p. xlii: §9). 


This catalogue seems to have existed in 16 volumes out of 22, when it was discovered and 
reprinted in Shanghai-Peking in 1934-1935/1936:'” Sung-tsang i-chén (RBGRY), Box 
XI, Text No. 41: Ta-chung Hsiang-fu fa-pao-lu, Fasc. Il, p. 9.'7° By good luck the portion 
in need has been extant. It is therefore pleasing now to see his biographical data revealed 


more in detail.!?! 


Appendices 
Hitherto Unknown Rgs Versions 


A hitherto unknown blockprint Tibeto-Sinic text: 

In his illuminating article, written in Chinese, “A Brief Survey of the Buddhist Work — 
Aryaprajnaparamitaratnagunasamcayagatha — Both in Tibetan and Chinese” (1983) Lo 
Chao (#248) reports that he discovered a Tibeto-Sinic bilingual text of the Rgs in the 
Peking Office of the famed Yiin-chit-sst (26%) of Fan-shan (FRI). It is said to have 
been translated in the years between 1140-1193 in the Tangut period and reprinted in 
1447 during the Ming Dynasty. He claims that it must be one of the oldest prints of the 
Tibetan literature. This is indeed an exciting discovery.’”” It is a great pity that I have 
been unable to check it to see exactly what it is. It may well be a third version both of 


“8 8H - <PRKEO> MRS, PHARMA GOK - PBB, 2004), p. 82al-3, No. 1310: 
RPMS ERS = / GRASS RAAAMERR /BADIBA—AL. 


my Reference may be made to a reprint edition edited by Ts’ai Nien-shéng: REQ4E#H, RRURBRAE /~ 
BRA RRM: OT) GC - ACB], 1976): [RURAL - ASR) p. 339A: “(BRE) APH 
PPE AR - RPC SE - SE + NR”. In this book is found an interesting work by the General 
Editor of the Taipei reprint of the Chi-sha edition, i.e. Hstu-ting Chung-hua Ta-tsang-ching (#3) PEAR 
#8), Ts’ai Yiin-ch’én (#¥i@ fe). It forms the second part: iH SRK, in which he refers it to the Sung- 
tsang I-chén and cites our text in question (p. 26: No. 41): APRPARBRO+—AKR/ SBA, RABS 
$E98 48; — cf. also op.cit., p. 13. 


20 A 4 . mo oa : : 
} This rare work has been reprinted more than once since then. The first was a Taipei reprint published 


in 1965-1968 in different form: Chung-hua Ta-tsang-ching (P 3X), First Series, Vol. X, Fasc. LXXX, 
p. 34589c. 

2) BIR, MCERM (LYE- LPO ET BMAK, 2002.8), (ii), 9, 1, 1, 244 p. — ISBN 7-5325-3225-9; cf. 
further A. Yuyama, “Misc.Philol.Buddh. (I)”, ARIRIAB, VII: 2003 (2004), p. 277f.: §8 ‘RAROBM (974- 
1020 CE)’. 


2? 0, BASS < EBS RE BRED SHG”, HBT, 1983 4 4 HH, p. 4-36. This 
article by Lo Chao is not reprinted in a collection of articles, published in Hong Kong under the editorship 
of Li Tich-kang (*1950): SSR - AM RR, ROMA, =S (= PRA) (SE - PRR 
SCE RRA BR BT, 1999). — ISBN 962-7571-19-9/-20-2/-21-0. Otherwise, his three other articles on the 


Fan-shan canon are included. 
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Tibetan and Chinese?! Let us hope to see it appear in facsimile in the nearest future! I 


wonder if this has not drawn much attention of serious scholars. 


On the other hand, thanks to the fruit of his exhaustive efforts, we are able to see the 
Chinese version (op.cit., p. 17-36). It is interesting that the text begins in the same manner 
as the Tibetan translations, ie. “In Indic it is said: Aryaprajhapdramitaratnaguna- 
sameayagatha” in the usual Tantric way of transliterating Chinese characters, followed by 
its Chinese translation as is given in the title of his article. In fact, the Chinese version is 
quite different from the one translated by Fa-hsien, or alias Tien-hsi-tsai. It is worth 
noting that all this is written in 11-syllable verses like the Tibetan.’”’ It is complete and 
thus of great interest. It naturally needs further investigation, for it may also shed light on 
problematic portions in Fa-hsien’s version, e.g. Chinese Rgs text II 4 (Taisho VHI p. 
677c6-8), corresponding to Sanskrit II 6 transmitted in prose! 


The fact that the text was found among the Fan-shan materials cannot be ignored in 
relation to the history of the Chinese Buddhist Canon. It may help us understand the 
relation between the so-called “Stone Sutras” and the Ch’i-tan edition (AAMAS) of 
the Chinese Ta-tsang-ching, and possibly the Tangut (##5Q in Chin.) or Hsi-hsia (782) 
edition of the Buddhist Canon. 


Herewith I only wish to allude to a notable publication of collected articles on the Stone 
Sutras at Fan-shan under the editorship of Yasunori KEGASAWA ($8 i fR HR). 
Needless to repeat, there have appeared a number of splendid works on the Fan-shan 


canon in the past decades. 


After all, these Buddhist canons carved in this period seem to have been not fully 
investigated. It is hoped that specialists in this filed will benefit us with their research fruit, 
for these materials are more important than were thought before, if not underestimated. 
To me, being a student in Indian Buddhism, Masaaki CHIKUSA (“?) #£#£) among others 


presents a fresh approach to the problems in his book on the Buddhist culture in the Sung 
and Yiian eras.’?° 


Incidentally, I would like to cite here a book for somewhat sentimental reasons.’”° The 


history of research into the relevant materials after their discoveries must have been 


UP Gee e.g. J. Vekerdi, “Some Remarks on Tibetan Prosody”, AOH, I, 2/3 (Budapest 1952), p. 221-234; cf. 
P. Poucha, “Le vers tibétain (I-I)”, ArOr, XVII, 4 (Praha 1950), p. 188-235; ibid., XXII, 4 (1954), p. 563- 
585, 

124 gee RE) PH BRAMORK — PULRBFSOE POC OLB RRAFLMURA, 1996), 

506 p., frontisp. pl. on 4 p. — ISBN 487698-031-4. — Contributors: RRR +» DEH SHR - Pw 
K: BABAK. LHR= . PRREST - EM. 


— ADH, RIAL A (RR - RAR, 2000), esp. Part I, Chap. IV, p. 83-109, as well as 
Part Il, Chap. I, p. 292-311. 


126 7 herewith refer to an interesting collection of old photographs of the area published recently: {LH 


BMBANMRER - Mm, REEFS ORWIH ERM SMW, 2004.9), 90 p. — ISBN 7-5013- 
2468-9. 
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nothing but hardships, —- not only the scholars engaged in it but also the materials 
themselves must have been exposed to miseries for some decades. Such a history has 
always struck me to the heart. 


A hitherto unknown Indic text from Tibet: 


On his visit to Tibet Lo Chao (ER) discovered a most interesting Indic Rgs palm-leaf 
manuscript copied by a Chinese monk named Punyakirti: cina-desiya-bhiksu-Punyakirt. 
This was first introduced by the grand savant Chi Hsien-lin (##:#) in his enlightening 
article on the Rgs (written in May 1988, and now reprinted in his collected works 
published from Peking in 1991 and from Taipei in 1995). Among many other 
illuminating viewpoints he discusses the first nine verses of Chapter I (Yuyama, Regs, 
1976, p. 8-10) in comparison with the Chinese version translated by Fa-hsien and that 
found at Fan-shan.'”” It is a great pity that no further details have been made known to us. 
Let us hope again to see it appear in some form at no distant date! This may well be 
another Indic version! If so, it will be the most important Rgs text to be studied urgently 


with utmost care. 
Afterword 


This literature must have played a great réle in the course of its transmission. As a result, 
the Rgs has produced a number of versions, if not recensions, transmitted in the main 
languages of Buddhist Asia, say, not only in Indic but also in Tibetan, Chinese, 
Mongolian, Hsi-hsia (or Tangut). It arouses, therefore, a great deal of philological and 
philosophical interest (Yuyama, Rgs4, 1976, p. xiii-lxxii,).'"* From among them I glean a 
few more points below: 

Rgs quoted by Candrakirti in his Prasannapada: 

The text has thus attracted Buddhist philosophers, who cite some passages from the Rgs, 
like Candrakirti in his Prasannapadd (Yuyama, RgsA, 1976, p. xlix). These passages in both 
the Kgs and Prasannapada help us solve editorial problems from the point of textual 
criticism.'”? That is to say, each of the texts may offer better readings to the other 
counterpart. The prime necessity to satisfy this question is to see a better edited text of 


the Prasannapadé on the basis of better manuscripts. Every serious scholar is therefore 


127 cae gry As < SEB BR RR”, Ub: PES HR, OB 4 CO: EE we rE 
PriekG, 1988): = SRS ies BR ICM - ICOBAGIAARE MEL, 1991), p. 549-608, esp. p. 553 
($1.7); FRARRB RH OCR (= PROTA dem, TV) MEAL RAD MARL, 1995), p. 211-275, esp. p. 
215¢. (§1.7). 

aA have once pointed some of these problems: “KTS RRBA ICR TABFORA”, PATCH LIS Bic 
MR TY RBA CIR GR + BEKEL, 1973), p. 271-282. 


ee CE Yuyama, “Candrakirti © Prasamnapada t29\FA StU Prayidparamita-Ratnagunasamcaya-gatha”, 


TRBGAFE / Journal of Religious Studies, Serial No. 201 (= Vol. XLT, No. 2) (Tokyo 1970), p. 75(237)- 
92(254). 

Further, “Prajid-péramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha (Rgs) quoted by Candrakirti in his Prasannapada 
(Pras) (II)”, Journal of Indian and Buddbist Studies IBK = FUREMBRBUF), XXVIII, | (1978), p. 486(17)- 
483(20). 
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looking forward eagerly the appearance of a new edition by Anne MacDonald, who has 
found quite a few important manuscripts and has been studying them with utmost 


cares. 13° 


Rgs and Zi-byed-pa School in Tibet: 

The Rgs must have played a great réle in the history of Tibetan Buddhism. It is worth 
noting here that the Rgs has become the most important basic literature with canonical 
status to the Zi-byed-pa School founded by Pha-dam-pa Saris-rgyas from South India in 
the twelfth century CE. He placed Rgs XXVII.3 as one of the most important formative 


bases of his principal doctrine. 


Thu’u-bkvan Blo-bzan chos-kyi fii-ma (1737-1802 CE) cites and discusses this verse in 
the chapter on Zi-byed-pa of his Grub-mtha’ thams-cad-kyi khuns dan ‘dod-tsbul ston-pa 
legs-bSad Sel-gyi me-lon (1801-1802). Being a non-specialist in this specific field, I sought 
for a response either pro or con on the occasion of the Sixth Conference of the 
International Association of Tibetan Studies held in August 1992 at Fagernes, Norway, 
under the direction of Per Kvzrne in the University of Oslo. Later on I published it to 


s . 31 
seek for a wider reaction.! 


An interesting text has now been reported to be extant, which proves that the Zi-byed-pa 
School may still be living.'*? Furthermore, it may be worth noting that a Japanese 
Tibeto-Mongolist Koho Hashimoto (#45 £%%) has witnessed an ascetic (with his photo) 
belonging to the Zi-byed-pa school during his travels in Mongolia.” 


Rgs — its canonical status: 

After all, attention must be drawn in the first place to its canonical status. In this 
connection the first two chapters of the Rgs may be of importance.’** It is sincerely hoped 
that this literature will receive much more attention of serious scholars in the related 


fields of studies both philological and philosophical. 


190° Gee e.g. A. MacDonald, “The Prasannapada: More Manuscripts from Nepal”, WZKS, XLIV (2000), p. 
165-181. 


131 Cé for further relevant reference Yuyama, “The Inspirational Source of the Zhi-byed-pa Doctrine”, 


Les habitants du toit du monde: Etudes recueilles en hommage & Alexander Macdonald, par les soins de Samten 
Karmay et Philippe Sagant (= Recherches sur la Haute Asie, XIL) (Nanterre: Société d’ethnologie, 1997), p. 
299-307, esp. p. 301: §0.6 cum n. 6-8. 


132 CE Rudolf Kaschewsky, “Die Lehrworte des Pha-dam-pa”, Serta Tibeto-Mongolica: Festschrift fiir 
Walther Heissig zum 60. Geburtstag am 5. 12. 1973 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1973), p. 171-204 (incl. 
Tibetan text in facsimile). 


133 ee M, RET ORM GRE - BASE, 1942), p. 6. 


14 See further Yuyama, “The First Two Chapters of the Prajia-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha”’ 
Prajiaparamita and Related Systems: Studies in Honor of Edward Conze, ed. Lewis Lancaster (Associate Editor: 
Luis O, Gémez) (= Berkeley Buddhist Studies Series, 1) (Published under the auspices of the Group in 
Buddhist Studies and the Center for South & Southeast Asian Studies of the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the Institute of Buddhist Studies, Berkeley, 1977), p. 203-218. 
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Title in Japanese: 
HS LH ER CARA RRS RAH ED Co T 
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(Prajha-paramita-)Ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha, “EPS BARS, Turfan (HB), BP (Sung- 
chu-ssii) — Peking blockprint; "Phags-pa — Lafi-tsha (Rafijana) scripts; Paper Road, 
Haribhadra, Candrakirti — Prasannapada; Pha-dawn-pa Sans-rgyas — Zi-byed-pa School. 
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